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Reduced Fares for Summer Cruises 
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To JAMAICA, HAVANA, PANAMA, 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


How a School Teacher Spent an Enjoyable 


Vacation for $150.00 


“Helen and I had a happy inspiration. 
We were tired of vacations, spent at sea- 
shore or mountains. We felt the desire 
to see new people, new scenes. In other 
words, the spirit of adventure, wander- 
lust, call it what you will was strong, 
so we said we would sail the Spanish Main 
and, as Helen said, ‘see some geography 
that we could tell our classes about.’ 

a “Helen became quite excited over our 
plans. ‘Think of it,’ she said, ‘ we are going to sail the same 
wonderful sea over which sailed Sir Francis Drake, Amyas 
Leigh, Morgan, the Buccaneer, and all the ‘gentlemen adven- 
turers’ of Queen El‘zabeth s Day. 

‘*T was the practical person. I fornd that Jamaica, the 
Isthmus and Centra Amer'ca are delightful during the sum- 
mer-time. In fact, the temperature of Jamaica and the 
Isthmus for July and August is really lower than the tem- 
perature of New York for these two months. 

‘Helen and I had great fun over the transportation prob- 
lem, and we finally decided that we wou'd take advantage 
of the uxury and comfort aboard one of the steamers of the 
Great Wh te Fleet. 

‘“‘The Great White Fleet appealed strongly to both of us. 
We liked the idea of cruising in a steamer built especially for 
tropic travel And when we visualized cool outside rooms, 

- cretonne hangings, music rooms, libra- 
ries, and palm gardens, we were unani- 
mous that our course o’er the Span sh 
Main should be made on one of the 
Great White Fleet Steamers. 

‘* As Helen said, ‘It will be like going 
to sea in our own yacht.’ 

“Well, we sailed from New York one 
fine day in July. We were delighted 
with our large, airy stateroom with its 
expansive view of sea and sky; there were electric lights, 
electric fans and running water, And what appealed to us 
both, there were electriclights over the berths, so that we 
could lie in bed and read in comfort. 

“Life went very pleasantly. The meals were excellent. 
Helen met some nice people she knew, and we had daily walks 
around the spacious decks music in the evenings, and all 
the pleasant intimacies that life aboard ship brings. 

“Five days of luxurious ease aboard our White yacht 
and we were at Kingston, Jamaica Here, for the first 
time, we saw palms, bam- 
boo and pimento trees, while 
within a mile of the city 
bananas, sugar cane, coffee 
and tobacco were growing. 

‘Over tufquoise seas we | July 
eft Kingston for theIsthmus | August 
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of Panama and here we spent a wonderful 
day looking over the canal. The moun- 
tain-like dam at Gatun, the tremendous cut 
at Cu'ebra, thelock at Miraflores—we saw 
them all; somehow, I was proud to be an 
American—and I gained a clearer idea of 
physical geography than I had ever had, 
— and I shall be a better teacher for it. 

“At sea again —eastward—skirting the 
, ; Colombian coast to Cartaquea, famed old 
city of Spanish opulence and of English vengeance when 
Drake burnedit in 1585. Still eastward in our good White 
Yacht, over seas that flamed cr'mson and gold, to Puerta 
Colombia and Santa Marta, that focal point of exploration 

and conquest, where Bolivar, the liberator, died in 1830. 

“Here we became acquainted with the varied population 
of a South American town. Indians from the interior, 
Spanish senoritas with mantilla and fan, and cabaleros from 
near-by estancias. 

“At Santa Marta we had touched our farthest east. 
Here our Whité Yacht was turned and thirty-six hours later 
we were at Colon, w'th its typical Central American at- 
mosphere and bustling | ttle Cristobal thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon, on'y a stone s throw away We eft Colon on Thurs- 
day evening to the sooth ng lilt of the trade wind, coasted 

around Jamaica, and then stra‘ghtway 
north for home, 
On the five days’ trip northward from 
. beautiful Jamaica there waslittle to do but 
f\ to loaf and as Helen said, ‘inv‘te our 
souls.” We discovered that we had sailed 
4780 miles. We had enjoyed every minute 
-of the ong cruise and had seen much that 
will broaden and he p us, not only as teach- 
ers, but as women who sought the educa- 
tion that travel brings. And the comfort and charm of the 
trip had beenindescribably p easant. We had been as care- 
fully looked after and as safe as if we had been in our own 
homes and when our good White Yacht docked we agreed 
that our tr p to the trop'cs marked high tide in the good 
times of our lives. 

“* And the cost. Our fare a+ tic reduced rate for 
summer cruises amounted to $110 each. Our trip across the 
Isthmus, sight-seeing and a few souvenirs cost us $40 more 
apiece. As we totaled up the score we found that we had 
had twenty-two-days of rest and luxurious sight-seeing for 
$150.00 each. 

‘*As Helen says, ‘It is all very wonderful!’’ 


Let Us Plan Your Summer Vacation Trip for YOU 


Sailings of Great White Fleet Ships from New York and New 
Orleans every Wednesday and Saturday; from Boston every Thurs- 
day. Cruises of 18 and 22 days. Stop-over privileges granted, good 
for six months. 

Cruises de luxe from New York. Sailings every Saturday, on the 
palatial new steamers Pastores, Tenadores an‘ Calmares. A la carte 
service on these steamers only. All other steamers operated by the com- 
pany onthe American plan. 

- Trips to all South American ports may be conveniently arranged. 

Write for booklet and full information to 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY —STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Place, New York City Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


COE & CHRISTIE'S 
STORY HOUR READERS 


One or Two Books for each Year 





Perception Cards and Teacher’s Manual 


"This is the newest and most attractive series of basic readers published. 
{It contains the most logical development of the “‘story” or “content”? method. 


{At the same time it has as complete a system of phonetics as any of the conven- 
tional phonic readers. 


{It directs the pupil’s attention chiefly to the thought, and teaches him to read 
with good natural expression. 


{Complete stories are given from the start. 


{The stories are brimming over with interest, humor, and action, and are well 
adapted for dramatization. 


§/Everything is made as concrete as possible. 
§]Abstract words and phrases are taught in their relation to other words. 


{The method has five steps: Telling the Story, Dramatization; Blackboard Work; 
Analysis, words in groups, sight words, phonics; Reading from Books. 


{It is suggestively outlined in the Manual, and permits the teacher to make full use 
of her own individuality and ideas. 


All the illustrations are in colors. 


{Never before have any school books been made so beautiful and attractive. 








| Write us and we will show you 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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A. DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


‘“‘THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


-BREWE 


302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





THE TEACHERS’ 
ice Som ¢ 


CHICAGO 








IMPROVE YOUR APPLICATION 
Our new booklet, MODERN SERVICE, tells how—sent free to New England teachers who 
return this slip or ask some other way. ALL GRADES OF TEACHERS WANTED, 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE ''soston: mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Name and Address 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENG 


Pacific, Manua! 
$1000. Physical oo hea rraineehh are 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $ 








bes filled a positions in public and private schools 

from the Atlantic sea board to 
ls, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langu oe, 
ve’ ee $500, Drawing, 





ions, $700, ewe 
}, Supervisors, $1200, Elocutio: 4 
ussite Ph:D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, ¢ Cousty, City, sense EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 


garten, home study. 
OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
is valuable in 


AN AGENCY iniccnce’ i: 
of vacancies and tells TH AT 


you about them 





roportion to its 
t merely hears 


is semething but if it 


is asked to recommend 
you that more, ous Be ECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ._ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ° 8S2°2°sicton oe. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 














Agencies are dally helping others; they will help you. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew vou: 


ny college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teackers to colleges, public and private 
ools in all 4 of the country. 
WwW. M. PRATT, Manager 


Advices parents about schools. 
TUITION: Learn expert SHorTHAND, BooxkeErrnc, TyrewRiTING, easily and quickly By Mail in 


spare time. Thorough, standard, pooatent, modern Business ee ae —*% teaching — no 
bookselling scheme. Success enn co ial B hes only. 


Write quick. SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, P& New Orlorus Ce, 











TEACH ERS’ OPPORTUNITIES pL mn ge al State of Washington has nearly 


employing over 8000 teachers. 
The opening of the Panama Canal, and of Alaska, and the Panama Exposition should increase the population 40%. 
Come to a o gromine State. - ll e fora mens new. Our Teachers’ Direc a gener! information and list 


of over and write them. , $1 paid. 
PACIFIC: DIRECTORY co. 629 Burke Building, Seuutie. Wash. 


NOTES 


CHURCHILL PLANS FOR THE BO 
AND GIRLS 


It will not be the fault of Superint: 
ent of Public Instruction Churchill if t! 
is not an interest aroused among the | 
and girls of this State concerning 
homely arts of agriculture and dom« 
life equal to that shown by the boys 
girls of any other State in the Union 

Mr. Churchill has laid a broad fou 
tion for the work he has in hand. Thro 
the superintendents of the country sch 
he plans the organization of boys’ 
girls’ clubs in every school community 
he plans that every club shall hay 
practical aim. Among the boys t! 
will be corn clubs and potato clubs, 
as we may presume pig clubs, cattle « 
and chicken clubs. Among the 
there will be canning clubs, sewing « 


and cooking clubs, and so on with oi! 


additions to the list. 

The constructive scheme of it all i 
interest the boys and girls of the S 
to the development of expertness in 
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various lines suggested. And the devel 


ment is to be on the basis of rewar: 


which the individual and the communi 
in which the individual lives shall ta 


pride. 
that done in the State of Ohio, which 


It is work of the same piece as 


expert boy corn-growers from the Buckeye 
territory to the Capital of the Nation on : 
pleasure and sightseeing trip. The rewa 

for the prize winners is to be that they 


shall represent their communities at 


State Fair, that the honor of their achicve- 


ments may become State wide. 
that it is contemplated that a lim 


Beyor 


number of those who stand highest on 
this roll of honor shall represent the Sti 
of Oregon at the Pacific Panama Exposi- 


tion next year. 


In the sum the benefit to accrue fro 
the successful working out of the Churchi 


plan is hardly to be estimated at 
present time. 
of that benefit will be manifest in 
honors to be reaped by the prize winn 
The educational and habit-forming va 
of the striving on the part of the verita 


Only a small percentage 


army of children who will not land prizes 
and the effect of these in the communitic 


where those children live are really | 
prime considerations. 
Every member of every club prop: 


to be organized will be in an atmosphcre 


of appreciation for those things that « 


tribute to comfortable and wholesome 
living. Every home of every child inter- 


ested will feel the effect. Every farm t! 


can boast of one of these striving boy: 
or girls, either prospectively or actually, 


will be the better farm for it. 


Every 


school that gives serious and practic 
attention to the furtherance of this prop- 
ganda will be the more efficient as a schow!. 


And more than all this, in a few yea 
when the boys and girls of now are | 
men and women of to-morrow this syst: 


of devoting more time and thought to - 3€ 


matters which wi'l make this everyd 
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AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





intensified. We will cease to comment 
upon it as the promise of progress, and 
regard it as the fact. Many things that 
now we hope for then will be realized. 
Many problems that now give us serious 
concern, then will be solved. 

Rationalism and future efficiency, be- 
yond our present conception, are wrapped 
up in all this movement. It is a move- 
men! which seeks to make the boy and 
girl of to-day a sharer in activities along 
tha! plane which produces the greater 
com/ort of the average home and the more 
solid building of the community. This 
plan that Superintendent Churchill has 
broiched is but part of the more universal 
scheme. It is a piece in the mosaic of 
educational and social progress which 
gives promise of results that we have 
hardly dared to dream about. If it 
is appreciated at its true value there will 
be no doubt about the public co-operation 
and no question about its success. 

Portland, Oregon, Evening Telegram 


— For many years in the high schools of 
Fairmont, W. Va., the custom has pre- 
vailed of naming each class for some 
prominent citizen of the city. Recently 
this custom has been used to bring the 
school in closer touch with the people of the 
community. The man for whom the 
class is named is called the class “‘ sponsor,” 
and he assumes some of the responsibility 
which that term implies. Each class 
chooses its “sponsor” at the beginning 
of its second year in high school and after 
that time the class is known by his name 
rather than by the numeral of the year, 
in which it is to graduate. The citizen 
whose name the class bears feels personal 
interest in the class collectively, and as 
far as possible individually. He entertains 
them usually in his own home once or twice 
during their junior and senior years, and 
he assists them in different ways in their 
various class enterprises. The sponsor of 
the present senior class takes great interest 
in the individual members. At the be- 
ginning of their junior year he went to the 
school building and secured a list of 
their names. He also inquired about all 


those who had dropped out of the class,/% 


and succeeded in getting several to return 
to school. He has attended all class 
functions, and has given talks on various 
subjects. A member of the Board of 
Education says that he gained a better 
knowledge of the spirit and purpose of the 
school through this association with high 
school students than he acquired in his 
official position as a member of the Board. 
The sponsor of another class kept the 
class together after graduation by organ- 
izing its members into a local historical 
association. This organization has done 
some commendable work in arousing 
an interest in the preservation of things 
in the community that are of historical 
value. Other class sponsors have assisted 
their classes in presenting gifts to .he 
school, and in some instances they have 
rendered material assistance to the high- 
school authorities in upholding proper 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Wash. 
HIGHEST SALARIES—BEST OPPORTUNITIES 


» Central West, pw Hotioss. Be plese > 7 colcan, high ocheol, rade, manual training, 
lomestic science and special positions. No advance fees. rite for co} “P_SITION AND PROMOTIO 
PROBLEMS SOLVED.” # ” 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., 670 Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 


Spokane, 








It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 




















Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 
The School and College Bureau i=l pitas 


with us for a better position. We personally recommend our members after a careful investigation. 


H. E. KRATZ, [lanager, 21 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III, 


The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior +. cy for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 35th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 

NO ADVANCE FE: prepared teachers ingreat demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 

120 TREMONT STREET 


THE PROVIDENT TEAGHERS’ AGENGY  coston: mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends on employer’s request. Teachers and officers for public and private 
schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Register now for the season of 1914-15. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. 





























western Positions for Teachers 


For Every Department of School Work in Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Idaho, Washington, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Utah, North Dakota, Oregon, Arizona, Nebraska, California, Montana, Nevada and New Mexico. As pub- 
tishers of “T AE ROCKY M JUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGEN -Y SCHUOL DIRECT -RIES,” we are in touch 
with nearly all the Schools in these Sixt-«n States. WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET. Our booklet 
* mt pra er Fly poser. with Laws ot Ccthation of Teachers of the Western States, Free to Members or] 
t or ents in Stamps. ) = ———— = 
REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. Doe ae EON, RIP 


ROCKY NT TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 












WM. RUFFER, Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the j 
Rocky Mountain Kegion 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mér. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 












414-416 Steinway Halt 
First National Bank Bidg 
Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bidg 


Spokane, Wash Chamber of ymmerce Bldg 


UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR 


THE LEADING WESTERN AGENCY 


For eleven years we have been filling Western positions. Our 
services are definite, aggressive, reliable. Registration permanent. 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


THE AGENCY WITH THE'SHORT 





























conduct among the students. 





BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Denver, Colorado 
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in her schoolroom. 
It contains 1600 miniature illustrations of pictures. 


EN CENT SIZE PICTURE on 
SEND TO-DAY. DO NOT FAI 


The catalogue tells about the * 
Half-Cent Size, 3x3%. One Cent Size, 54x 8. 
Two Cent Size,7x9. Seven Cent Size. 10x 12. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x 9. 
Large Pictures for Framing, on paper 22 x 28, at 
75 cents, and larger pictures at $1.50. 


SEND FOR BIRD PICTURES 
FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY NOW 


taining a SEV 
The Angelus. 


er 9 x 12, 


25 common birds and a very brief description of each 
for 50 cents, size 7 x 9. 





We want every teacher that reads Primary EDUCATION to have a copy of our 
NEW 1914 CATALOGUE OF 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Think of it, 1600! Also a Bos- 
ton Edition picture, a New York Edition picture, a Bird Picture in Natural Colors, and if you 
send this coupon AT ONCE with 5 two-cent stamps, we will send you the catalogue also con- 

EV robably either Sir Galahad or 
E COUPON, TOO. 


Fill in and mail this coupon NOW with 5 two-cent stamps 
1914 Catalogue of THE PERRY PICTURES 
with SEVEN CENT PICTURE, 9x 12. 


0 SEND T 


Prmary Epucation — April 


The Mill 

















To LIVERPOOL 
GLASGOW 


Sailings every EAL 
from MONTREAL 
and QUEBEC 





ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


TRAVEL VIA THE SCENIC ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 


HAVRE (Paris) LONDON 


Large, Modern Triple and Twin Screw Steamers. 
accommodation all classes. 
Cabin” (II) Service. 
London $45.00 up, and fortnightly to Glasgow $47.50 upwar 


Superi 
Popular and moderate “ One Cl: 


Sailings weekly to Havre $55.00 wu), 


LARGEST —FINEST— FASTEST STEAMERS TO CANAD \ 


‘S ALSATIAN’? /|8,000 Tons ‘“‘CALCARIAN”’ 


Luxurious Accommodations, 
Electric Elevators, Gymnasium. 


BOSTON TO GLASGOW, Steamers Sailing Fortnightly 


Glass Enclosed Promenad: 


One Class Cabin (II.) Passenger rates $45.00 and upwar.. 


All accommodation amidships and on upper deck. All steam« 
equipped with Marconi Wireless and Deep Sea Signaling Appar 
tus. Summer reservation lists now open. Early booking recor 
mended. Send for descriptive Booklet “J.” For full particul: 
as to sailings, rates, etc., apply nearest Local Agent or 


ALLAN & CO., 127 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
DEPT. 1, MALDEN, MASS. 















For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 
Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I, 











Just Published 


THE WIDE AWAKE 


The final volume in this popu 


the fourth school year and 
other. The prose selections ; 


used in other reading books. 


50 Cents 
Other books in the series 


The Wide Awake First Reader 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 
35C 
The Wide Awake Third Reader 
40 


New PRIMARY BOOKS 
Twitet | Phas For Sipe at yor. 40 Cen 
rances ell, author of ‘ “Boy Blue,” “ Poll d Doll 
be Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readen etc. r (Ist ald in Bi. seg 
wus i West Wind's Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents 
sca Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. 
The Child’s Book of American H Illustrated. 50 Cents. 


3 Third or Fourth 5 
Indian Child Lite tt ns ae 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents By M. F. Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 





Ce 


40 cents. few hn iy a Bg 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 


For meet aos 
M Animal Tales Fanciful Flower T: 


h, 50 Cents. By B 
Old Mother West Wiad ‘Mother Wee’ Wind's Children 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 

, 45 Cents. By W. Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


4 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








A large book for a small pric: 


The Wide Awake Primer 30 Ce: 


er 





FOURTH READER 


r 


series. The materialis graded io 


copyrighted and have not be:r 
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0 Cent 
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Applying for a Position 
L. ALDEN MarsH 


HE discussion of this topic would seem to belong 
to a Normal School or to a Teacher’s Agency, 
but after an experience with hundreds of applica- 
tions, I believe some suggestions would not be 

amiss. I have watched school boards as they considered 
applications, and have observed by what trifles a teacher’s 
position is often determined. Excellent teachers fail of 
election and poor teachers receive consideration because 
of small matters which obscure important qualifications. 

Of course the first qualification is that of character and 
ability, and the teacher’s greatest asset as an applicant 
is her individuality, her training, and her experience; but 
after a year or two, I do not believe experience counts 
for nearly as much individuality. 

Applications are either written or made in person. 
Whether you send a written application or not, apply 
in person. Your chances will be as ten to one in your 
favor if you do so. It means more—a letter gives so little 
real information and makes so little impression. How 
many times I have seen letters on which the writer had 
spent great care in presenting her claims to consideration, 
thrust aside with a glance, while an applicant in person 
never failed to receive courteous attention. 

As in every other business, the applicant should dress 
well. Believe me, every detail, or at least every defect 
in dress will have its weight. One should not be showily 
dressed, but becomingly and suitably. Courtesy and the 
ability to listen are most important. Do not try to talk 
too much. You will lose your point by trying to explain 
your qualifications. Frequently, if you listen carefully, 
your board member or superintendent will receive a favor- 
able opinion. If you are asked about yourself, quote or 
refer to other people rather than assert what you have 
done or can do. Whether you are calling on individuals 
or are granted an interview with the board in session, 
make it short and to the point. Directors, or commis- 
sioners, as they are called in some States, are usually busy 
men and like prompt, business-like people. You can make 
a better impression by seeing the members individually. 
Find out their idiosyncrasies, do not interrupt their meal 
time and be careful not to tread on their pet ideas. It 
may be necessary to follow this up with a second visit 
shortly before election, for “out of sight, out of mind’’ 
applies to the case in hand. 

Take your letters of recommendation with you, but do 
not show them unless you are requested to do so. Super- 
intendents will usually examine them, board members 
only when first interested in some other way. 

In a large school system see the superintendent. If he 
is an able man his influence will be very great in the matter, 
but it is well to see the board members, for friends at 
court are always valuable. 

After you have done all this, if you have any friends 
who personally know the superintendent or board members, 
have them write a letter about you. Some local influence 
always means more than letters from strangers. This is 
legitimate pull and you must leave no stone unturned if 
you want the position — if you do not, make no effort. 
Half-hearted applications could hardly receive attention. 
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Now as to written applications. If a printed form is 
used, secure one, fill it out, and send with your testimonials. 
The latter should be neatly typewritten and clean. I 
have seen original testimonials presented so dirty that it 
could be assumed at once that the applicant had presented 
them many, many times before. If you send a picture — 
which is not at all a bad idea, as pictures catch the atten- 
tion much more quickly than letters alone — have a good 
likeness, in a simple pose, and with nothing else in the 
picture. I once saw a letter of application containing a 
picture of the applicant, a full length portrait, and his 
dog. This furnished some amusement for the board, but 
he was not elected. I am not blaming the dog. It was 
a good-looking dog. Another applicant tried to startle 
the attention of the board by a ridiculous postcard. It 
was startling, but hardly convincing. 

It should not be necessary to tell teachers to use unruled 
paper and to leave a margin, but many applicants evidently 
need the information. I have also received applications 
very carelessly written and even misspelled. Handwriting 
is really an important feature. Again and again have I 
seen a beautiful handwriting make its influence felt in 
filling a position. 

It is becoming more and more the custom ‘in the best 
schools, for the superintendent and board members to 
visit the schools of candidates and often of those who are 
not candidates. In such a case the only thing to do is 
to teach to the best of your ability. You can hardly be 
blamed for putting your best foot forward. I knew of 
one teacher who conscientiously called on her weak pupils 
when directors were visiting and the latter actually criti- 
cised her for lack of tact. Here again do not attempt to 
make an impression by showing your own erudition. Teach 
as you always do and let your pupils speak for you. After 
the superintendent or members of the board have visited 
you, by all means make no effort to further your interests. 
They have seen you work and if they want you they 
will elect you. Any interference will be fatal. 

A prominent school man said to me, “A teacher’s agency. 
is a disturbing agency,” which is often true, yet many 
excellent positions are now filled by them. Occasionally 
teachers are offered positions by them outright, but more 
often they are simply notified and my suggestions given 
above apply. But there are agencies and agencies. I 
once asked an agency to recommend a teacher for an im- 
portant position, stating that a personal interview was 
absolutely necessary. I was soon overwhelmed with bulky 
applications all of which, with one exception, stated that 
distance made a personal application impossible. An- 
other agency, which now receives all my patronage, seeks 
suitable candidates, tells me the truth about them, and 
often says it has nobody who can hold the position. It 
is not a bad plan to belong to a good agency and the notion 
quite prevalent that good positions are never filled by 
them is entirely erroneous. : 

There is no profession in which changes are more common 
than in teaching. It is not wise to change too often; the 
best recommendation is a long tenure of office. But it 
seems to me that there is a lack of growth if a teacher 
is content to remain in one position year after year at 
the same salary. If she can advance in the same system, 
that is the thing to do; if she must change, new conditions 
and new environment often furnish material for new ex- 
periences, new conquests, and consequently growth. When 
a woman has held the position of superintendent of one 
of our largest school systems, when women hold profes- 
sorships, college presidencies and State superintendencies, 
no woman teacher can say, “A woman has no chance.” 
For men there is an ever widening field in the teaching 
profession. 


“April, half-clad in flowers and showers, 
Walks like a blossom, o’er the land; 
She smiles at May, and, laughing, takes 
The rain and sunshine hand in hand. 
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The Question 
C. S. Mount 


* UESTIONING is an art—and a most important 
one to the teacher. To question well is a proof 
of skill. It is sometimes a natural gift, but is 
more often acquired by careful self-training.” 

There are two kinds of questions. One kind calls to 
consciousness the knowledge of the pupils. It tests |y 
finding their apperceptive bases, and prepares for the new 
lesson. 

The second is the thought question, which stimula'es 
the mind. It suggests, directs and stimulates care/ul 
thinking. 

The skillful teacher begins her lesson by a seriés of qu: s- 
tions which will discover the apperceptive basis and p e- 
pare the class for the lesson. 

Next by logically arranged questions carefully fram d 
the new points of the lessons are developed. Th 
questions should be so arranged as to develop the succes; 
steps of the lesson to discover whether the slower pu; 
comprehend the lesson. 

The third step consists in a rapid review of the less: 
paying particular attention to the dull and inattenti 
children or to those who have not volunteered. 

The uses of the questions are: 

To discover the apperceptive basis. 

To prepare for the new lesson. 

To lead to new knowledge. 

For drill. 

For development of the imagination. 

To rouse interest and hold the attention. 
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To direct. 

To suggest. 

To throw the child upon his own resources. 
To test his knowledge. 


RULES FOR QUESTIONING 


Questions must be definite. 

In the lower grades must call for one thing at a time. 
More than that involves the difficulty of choice. Pupils 
in the lower grades who are called upon for several points 
in answer to a question become confused and usually fail 
to answer correctly. 

Questions must be arranged logically. 

They must be varied, as monotony kills interest. 

Must be reasonable. Nothing kills ambition quicker 
than questions beyond the pupils’ knowledge. 

They must follow quickly and promptly, including as 
many children as possible, particularly the dull and in- 
attentive. 

A Few Don’ts 

Do not give questions that encourage guessing. 

Seldom give questions requiring yes and no for answers. 

Do not ask elliptical questions. 

Do not include the answer in the question, nor must it 
be implied by the voice or form of the question. 

The question must not contain an alternative as: Is it 
east or west? 

Do not waste time questioning for the development of 
something the pupils know. 

Do not ask foolish questions. as: How many times larger 
is the earth than the sun? 


SUGGESTIONS 


State the question first, then the pupil’s name, thus the 
whole class will be included. 

State the questions, wait a few seconds for the pupils 
to collect their thoughts before calling upon a pupil. 

Do not repeat in the interval in a slightly different form, 
as it will disturb the thought. 

If a pupil cannot answer after a reasonable time ask a 
question which will lead back to a familiar point and en- 
able him to understand. For instance, a pupil may not 
know thé number of square feet in a square yard, but he 
may be able to give the linear feet in a linear yard and 
on this basis construct the square yard and compute its 
area. 

This ability to change the question to meet an unexpected 
situation is a mark of efficient teaching. 

State the question to the whole class. Every member 
should expect that the question may come to him even if 
it is asked of some one else first. 

Questions that develop and test the thought power — 
observation, comparison, judgment, imagination hinge 
upon — What kind? How much? Why? How? What 
effect? 

Questions for knowledge, the extent and kind of pupils, 
acquisition of facts contain the interrogatives, what, 
who, when, where. 

Questions to quicken the feeling and direct the will 
contain appeals to the personal feelings of the pupils and 
to their sense of right. They help to cultivate the power 
within the pupil of putting himself in another’s place, and 
to see and feel from another’s standpoint. 

An incomplete, incorrect answer or a complete failure 
means that the subject has not been sufficiently explained, 
lack of attention due to poor discipline, or that the question 
has been misunderstood. 

It is not a wise plan to call upon the bright pupils or 
those who volunteer first. Do not spend all the time upon 
the bright pupils, nor upon the very dull ones. The world 
is made up of average people and they are the ones who 
require developing. The bright children may assist the 
dull. Calling upon one bright child, a couple of average 
as = and one dull one will keep the interest and produce 
results. 
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REVIEWS AND EXAMINALiONS 


A review, if properly managed, increases and deepens 
knowledge, intensifies and fixes ideas, reveals weak places. 

An examination is for the purpose of ascertaining the 
actual knowledge of the pupils, teaches method, prompt- 
ness, self-reliance, and gives power to concentrate and 
arrange thoughts. 

Fitch says that good examination questions should be: 

Reasonable, i e., calculated to draw out knowledge not 
detect ignorance 

They must be clear and unmistakable in meaning. 

A good proportion should be on matters of fact and 
memory. 

There should be two or three questions calling for judg- 
ment. 





Using the Blackboard 
IRENE DOUGLAsS 
= of the most prominent features of every class- 
room is its blackboard space, and a teacher gener- 
ally finds her room furnished with a goodly number 
of square feet of board space extending usually 
along two sides of her room. How to make the blackboard 
work an important and helpful factor in all grades, and 
especially in the primary grades, is a serious problem. 

It is not so much with the decorative work placed on the 
board by the teacher, or the effective borders of cuttings 
or drawings executed by the pupils and pasted on or tacked 
just above the board and renewed from time to time; 
neither is it with the care of the board itself that we are 
mostly concerned, but with the ways and methods adopted 
in utilizing the working space to the advantage of each pupil. 

Nearly every subject lends itself to and affords material 
for blackboard work. The following suggestions will give 
some slight ideas of how the board may be used effectively 
in such lessons as reading, spelling, writing, number work, 
language, and drawing. 


READING 


Most teachers are agreed that reading from the board 
should precede all book work, and the teacher who has 
varied and good devices in her lessons and makes good use 
of the activities of her pupils is bound to be successful. 

To teach a new word write a sentence on the board 
using all familiar words with the exception of the new word 
to be learned. Ask who can find the new word or “stran- 
ger.” A child passes quickly to the board, points it out, 
underlines or encircles it with white or colored chalk. 
Again let a child act as teacher, pointing out the words 
and having them pronounced by the class in the correct 
order, jumping to and fro, or backwards. Write several 
sentences and number them. Call upon a child to read 
number two or number three. He passes to the board, 
points and reads the desired sentence and gives the pointer 
to another child, asking that another number be read. 

After a sentence has been read let the teacher or a pupil 
erase one word, the class sitting with eyes closed. “At a 
signal the class looks up and scans the line for the missing 
word. A child is then called on to write the word again 
in its proper place. 

When a number of sentences or a list of words are on the 
board, two children, say a boy and a girl, may be chosen to 
stand at the board, pointers in hand, and when either the 
teacher or another pupil pronounces a word each tries to be 
the first to find and point it out. A score may be kept of 
the number of timés each side is successful. 


SPELLING 


Half the class, say A, takes its place at the board, and as 
different ones of the children who remain seated pro- 
nounce clearly a word from the lesson, it is written neatly 
and quickly by each child at the board, no erasing being 
allowed. When a list of words is written by the “ A’s,’» 
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they take their seats. Now the “B’s” leave their seats 
and quietly hunt for misspelled words, and rewrite the 
same correctly. Any child whose word is crossed out 
writes it several times in his exercise book. When all 
misspelled words are found and corrected the words are 
quickly erased and the B class takes its place at the board 
ready to write the words dictated by the A’s. 

In teaching new words write the word on the board, 
have the class look carefully at the word, then erase it 
and have it rewritten by several pupils. Difficult words 
may be written in colored chalk and allowed to remain 
several days, drilling on them each day. 


NuMBER 


A set of five simple sums such as 7 + 5, 6 + 3, 5 + 4, 
15 + 3, 9 + 4, may be kept on the board, and a minute 
or two taken each day for different children to point to 
each sum and name the answer rapidly, going down or up 
the list or jumping to and fro. One or two long lines may 
also be kept to be added up each day until everyone is 
ag familiar with the combinations employed in 

em. 

Let the teacher write small sums, such as 3 + 7, 7—3, 
etc., very rapidly and have the children come in line to 
write the answer to each sum. 

Occasionally allow different children to work during their 
entire lesson at the board quietly and neatly, and fre- 
quently have a pupil work some example on the board and 
explain each step to the class. 


WRITING 


There is hardly any limit to what can be done at the 
board in the first grades in writing lesson. All free arm 
movements should be done there before trying them on 
paper. For these exercises the board may be divided into 
spaces by vertical lines, each child standing before his 
particular space, eraser and chalk in his hands, and at a 
sufficient distance from the board to enable him to use his 
arm freely. All letters should be practised first on the 
board and the class called on to criticise the work, telling 
where a letter is badly formed and advising the little 
writer how to correct it. Let the teacher write a single 
letter and have a child trace around it with a pointer while 
the others trace it in the air. Occasionally write a line 
to be copied by the class. 


DRAWING 


In drawing, the same use may be made of the board as 
in writing. Children love to draw on the board and I have 
found it a very frequent request to be allowed to use the 
board during recess or after school. This board work 
might be allowed as a reward for specially good work, 
and occasionally allow a child to sign his name to his 
drawing and let it remain on some days. 


LANGUAGE 


Let the children learn to write sentences on the board 
before any attempt is made to write in an exercise book. 
Show a picture or some object and talk about it. Build 
up a story about it, and let different ones suggest and write 
first the title and then short sentences. If the sentence 
is badly arranged it may be discussed, criticised and re- 
written. 

To teach the use of the possessive form the teacher may 
write a sentence on the board, leaving a blank to be filled 
by the pupil, such as: The boy tore the —— frock. 
Or to teach the correct form of the verb ¢o do she may write 
such sentences as: Have you your work? I have —— 
my lesson. 





In word-building, lists of words may be made, having the 
same endings, such as gate, mate, date, etc., or pane, cane, 
mane, etc., and placed under respective headings of —ate 
and —ane. 
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There is really no lesson in which the board may not be 
called into requisition, the children’s activities being made 
use of, the interest being stimulated, and consequently the 
attention becomes more alert, and the memory more 
retentive. 





Drawing as an Aid to Lan- 
guage Expression 


EpnaA PASCHALL, Art Instructor, Wittenberg College 
ALMA PASCHALL, Central High School, Akron, Ohio 


RIMITIVE man invented drawing as a means of 

conveying thought to another not within the range 

of his voice. The picture, then, is a crystallized 

form of speech, satisfying a need for a broader 
method of communication than oral language. Drawing, 
therefore, being: closely related to expression, should 
be logically capable of assisting one in all forms of language 
instruction, either in the vernacular, or in the foreign 
tongue. 

Drawing, in its relation to expression, may be employed 
in three different ways. In the first, it serves, in the 
form of picture, merely as a concrete illustration of an 
idea. This is the perception stage. In the second, it «cts 
as a stimulus to thought, through suggestion. This is the 
period of interpretation, or of apperception. In the third 
and highest phase, it acts as a medium for the expression 
of original ideas. This represents the work of the creat ve, 
or constructive imagination. 

The first stage in the process is mere recognition, or 
vocabulary formation. There are three ways in which 
a word may be learned, through visual, aural, or tactile 
sensation. The ideal method employs all three. The pic- 
ture assists in the work of memorizing by making the 
visual image more vivid, and also because of the muscle 
strain involved in the act of drawing itself. Take Cer- 
man for purpose of illustration. A whole class may, ina 
few minutes, by sketching at the blackboard, make a 
vocabulary a lasting part of their mental equipment. Der 
Apfel, der Baum, das Haus, die Katze, der Hund—become 
closely associated with the real object, and that is the [first 
step in the formation of Sprachgefiihl. The student sees 
the word, hears it, speaks it, feels it through muscle-strain, 
and associates it clearly with the real object; because of 
his own self-activity his interest is keen, and his emotion: 
pleasurable; therefore, the conditions for memorizing are 
perfect. 

Another valuable exercise for a class consists in giving 
commands in the foreign tongue, to be executed by the 
student: 

Draw a house with four windows, three doors, and two 
chimneys! A garden around the house! A tree, with 
birds upon its branches! , 

This should be followed up by questions which call forth 
the pupil’s own ideas: 

How many windows has your house? How many doors? 
Who lives in your house? What grows in the garden’? 
What sort of trees have you drawn? Is the bird a 
robin? 

Although such an exercise seems childish, it is very 
successful even with the High School Freshman, whose 
jaded interest is stimulated by the novelty. The rea-on 
for the weakness in much of our High School work in | \n- 
guages is due to the barrenness of the instruction, its 1b 
stractness, and its failure to connect with the previous 
experiences of the student. 

To avoid monotony it is advisable to exchange rv'es 
occasionally. The teacher draws a sketch and asks ‘he 
pupil: What have I drawn? What is in the pictue? 
Where is the boy sitting? Is he asleep? What is his 
name? Is it summer or winter in the picture? 

Or the pupils may make requests of each other — Gv to 
the board and draw a house! What have you drawn? 
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This sort of exercise, being really a game, is fascinating 
as well as instructive. 

In the memorizing of disconnected words as commonly 
given in vocabularies, much energy is wasted. Words are 
much more easily acquired and retained when associated 
with each other in sentences. Die Schnecke trégt sein 
Haus auf dem Riicken, can readily be learned through the 
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triple process given above: the tactile sensation of drawing, 4 
the visual image, and the aural sensation of the teacher’s 
command — Zeichne eine Schnecke! or from his question — 
Wer tragt sein Haus auf dem Riicken? This sentence teaches 
three nouns, a verb, and a preposition. Three such sen- 
tences give vocabulary enough for one lesson, since the 
exercises may be indefinitely varied. 

These exercises, in which the pupil attaches 
new words and idioms to the collection he 
already possesses, form the second, or apper- 
ceptive stage in the process. 

The third, or creative imagination stage, 
is the culmination of the process, calling 
upon the highest power of the intellect, 
the ability to reconstruct the elements of 
experience into new forms of expression. 
It is self-evident that the two former steps 
must always precede this one. In this ex- 
ercise the pupil goes to the board, draws a 
sketch, and explains it in the mother tongue, 
if it be a lesson in English, or in the foreign 
tongue if it be the Latin, French, or German 
lesson. 

“T have drawn a house. A farmer lives 
here. The farmer rises early in the morning 
and goes into the fields. This is his horse 
and wagon. Here is the barn where he 
stores his hay” — and so forth. 

This form of instruction utilizes all that the 
child already knows and gives him oppor- 
tunity for original combinations of ideas. 

Much language instruction fails because 
it does not recognize the principle that ex- 
perience must precede expression. A child 
must know words before he can talk; he must 
be able to understand spoken sentences before 
he can read; he must be able to think clearly 
before he can write well. Primitive man could 
only think in terms of his own activity, and 
so it is with the growing child mind. He must 
be able to do before he can think. The whole 
‘secret of gaining expression in language is 
first, to give the pupils words; second, to 
eenable him to know words in their relations; 
third, to teach him to reorganize his knowledge 

* in original forms of expression. In all of these 
steps drawing is an invaluable ally. 

As Gesell puts it in “The Normal Child and 
Primary Education’”’: 

“Do not be content with school work which 
makes use of the eyes alone, but provide the 
child with forms of expression which make a 
larger demand upon his sense centers. Give 
him an opportunity to co-ordinate eye and 
hand by offering him work which demands 
their co-operation.” 

It may seem that this is dragging art down 
into the dust of the commonplace. But was 
not art born of service? The vase which we 
admire for its beauty of form, its grace of pro- 
portion, its harmony of color, descended from 
the homely cooking vessel, molded into the 
most durable and serviceable shape by a needy 
people. Art, born of utility, must not de- 
part too far from its source; it must serve, 
as well as please. Otherwise, it becomes 
decadent. 

According to this conception of the true 
function of drawing in the public schools, it 
becomes, not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end; and that end is the goal of all 
education—the ability to give expression to 
ideas, whether in wood, clay, bronze, upon 
canvas, or in immortal prose or verse. 














Rhythms, Folk Dances and 


Games 


Nina B. LAMKIN 


(Director Training School for Playground Workers, Y. W. C. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. Author of Play — Its Value, and Fifty Games.” Pub- 
lished by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 
40 cents.) 



































(The material this month will be suggestive numbers, which can be 
used in a May Play Day for the Primary Grades. 

In the May number, I shall arrange a Play Festival and give sug- 
gestions for decorations, etc.) 


This Day, which means so much to the children, is an 
opportunity for parental joy as well. The parents will not 


miss it. They enjoy it in their way fully as much as the 
children. 





































































The Maze March 











The out-of-doors demonstration is an argument for organ- 
ized play and for a playground, which we as teachers cannot 
overlook in our ambition to lead the parents to see its 
many benefits. 

















SUGGESTIVE RHYTHMS FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


1 High stepping horses: Marching slowly and lifting 
the knees with each step, hands in position of 
holding reins. 

2 Leap Frog: The boys always like this. When made 
into a game, an equal distance must be kept between 
the boys. They are in files and one file is working 
against the other file. When the last boy has 
jumped over three boys, then the next one can 
start, not before. 

As each boy reaches the front, he takes his place 
an equal distance in front and stays in the game. 
The first file finishing wins. 

3 Climbing the Hill: With little bodies erect, 
chests up and lifting the knees slightly with 
each step. 

4 A Walk in the Woods: 

1 Hunting for violets. 

and there looking.) 

2 Finding violets. (Stooping down and 
picking them.) 

Taking up some roots to carry home. 

(Digging.) 

Finding some spring beauties. (Kneel 

on knees and pick them.) 

Carrying the flowers home. 

Planting them. 




























































































(Running here 
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THe Maze Marcu 


Formation—one file. 

Leader marches in a circle, winding up the file 
until it is composed of several circles with the 
leader in the center; he then retraces his steps and 
unwinds the circle. ‘i 
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THE SKIPPING DANCE 
(Primary or Grammar Grades. Music — March Time) 


1 Skip forward eight counts. 

2 Join left hands and skip around partner eight counts. 

3 Forward eight counts. 

4 Join right hands and skip around partner eight 
counts. 

5 Forward eight counts. 

6 Join both handsandskiparound partner eight count. 

7 Forward eight counts. 

8 Join left hands and those on the right, skip aroun | 
partners who stand still. 

9 Forward eight counts. 

10 The reverse of 8. 

11 Forward eight counts. 

12 Skip off the field. 


HUNGARIAN VILLAGE DANCE 
First Figure 
Stamp! Stamp! Stamp! Clap three times 
Join left hands and skip three steps past partn:r 
—jumping on 4, facing partner. Join right hans 
and return in same way. Repeat the figure. 


Second Figure 


Stamp! Stamp! Clapthree times. Join both 
hands with partner, zlide three steps toward le!'. 
Jump on 4, changing position with partner. Glice 
back again in opposite direction, jumping on four. 
Repeat figure. 


Third Figure 
Stamp! Stamp! Clap threetimes. Hands 01 
partner’s shoulders and eight glide steps forward. Repeat 
stamp and clap, and glide eight steps back to positio: 
Repeat the figure. 
“OSTENDE”’ 
(Music — “Ostende”’) 

First Figure 

Taking position with partner. Begin each figure wit) 
right foot. 

Three walking steps forward right and balance on right. 

Two walking steps forward left and balance on left. 
Glide right and hop, same left. 

Repeat both. 


Second Figure 

Turn back to partner. Begin with right foot. Walk 
three steps forward and balance on right. Turn to rear 
left — return in same way, beginning with left foot. Join 
right hand with partner, glide right and hop, same lef. 





Skipping Dance 








S 
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Repeat both, going around partner once. Repeat 
from the first. 


Dutcu DANCE 
(Music — “Lauterbach”’) 
First Figure 
Stamp left! 
Repeat. 
Lock left elbows with partner and walk 
around partner once, setting heel at each step. 
Repeat the figure — locking right arms. 


Stamp right! Clap three times. 


Second Figure 
“ists on hips — face partner. 
‘et left heel sideward once; return to place. 
et right heel once; return to place. 
Lock left arms and walk around partner, set- 
ting heel at each step. 
Repeat the figure and lock right arms. 


Third Figure 
Hands on partner’s shoulders. 
set heel toward head of line — once. 
[wo glide steps in that direction. 
Repeat the figure. 


Return to place. 
Reverse. 


Fourth Figure 
Lock left elbows and walk around partner once, settling 
heel at each step. Same with right elbows locked. 


Rosin Hoop DANCE 
First Figure 
Join both hands with partner. 
Glide 8 steps sideward toward the front. 
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Swedish Village Dance 


THREADING THE NEEDLE 

Class stands in two or more files. All face to left and 
join hands across each rank. On “Go!” the leader of each 
line leads his line in a half circle toward the rear. The one 
at the end stands still. The leader passes under the arch 
formed by the last and next to the last children. All the 
line, still holding hands, follows. As the third child from 
the last passes under, the second child is turned, facing the 
rear, with hands crossed. The rear child faces the same 
way. The leader runs forward and again leads the line in a 
half circle, going under the second arch from the end. Con- 
tinue till the thread (leader) has passed through every eye 
(arch) and all are facing the rear with arms crossed. Then 
altogether and still holding hands, the arm on top is raised 
and each child quickly turns under this raised arm to the 
rear again. This brings the line out in the starting 








Robin Hood Dance 


_ Glide 8 short steps around partner with both hands 
joined. 

Glide 8 steps back to place. 

Drop hands — Stamp 4 times. Clap 4 times. 


Second Figure 
Form a circle quickly. 
Glide 8 steps to left. 
Glide 8 steps to right. 
_ Walk forward 4 steps to center and back 4— Stamp 4 
times and clap 4 times. ; 


Third Figure 
Face left in the circle. 
Run four steps forward. 
Stamp 4 times. 
Turn and run 4 steps to right. 
Clap 4 times. 
Repeat the figure. 


position. The first line to get back to this posi- 
tion is the winner. 


POISON 
Children stand in circle. If circle is small set 
up one club in center; more in proportion to size 
of circle. Children join hands and try to pull 
each other on toclub. Any one who knocks the 
club over is “Poison” and drops out of circle. 
The circle becomes smaller and smaller. 


Borter Burst 


Children stand or sit in circle. One who is 
“It” stands or sits in center and tells any story, 
real or imaginary. Suddenly the words, “And 
then the boiler burst,” are put in. Every one 
runs. One in center catches as many as possible 
before they are safe. These sit with the story 
teller and help catch others next time. Continue 
till all are caught. 

The goal for safety is decided upon first. 


RABBIT RACE 


Boys race together; girls together. Go a certain dis- 
tance leaping on hands and feet as rabbits do in moving 
quickly. If one rises to erect position and runs, he is out 
of the race, also unfair if two hands are not moved to- 
gether, also two feet. 


SQUIRREL 


In seats or in rows on gymnasium floor or out doors. 
One child is the “Squirrel.” With a nut he goes softly 
around dropping the rut into some child’s hand. All 
children have their eyes closed and one hand open for the 
nut. When the nut is dropped into a child’s hand, he tries 
to catch the squirrel before the squirrel can get back to his 
home. All children wake up when the squirrel is chased. 
The child receiving the nut is “squirrel” next time. 
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Have You SEEN My SHEEP 


For either playground or room. Children sit in seats 
or on ground. child, the “Shepherd,’”’ walks around 
room, touches.some one lightly on shoulder and asks, “ Have 
you seen my Sheep?” Other replies, “How was he 
dressed?” Shepherd then describes some third child, who, 
as soon as he recognizes himself, runs around room and tries 
to regain his place before the “Shepherd” can tag him. 
If tagged, he becomes the “Shepherd.” 


DrRiLy witH LITTLE WANDS 


1 Wands forward and left foot forward — 1. 
Jump to position — 2. 


2 Wands overhead and left foot sideward. 
Jump to position — 2. 
Same right. 


3 Wands overhead and left foot back — 1. 
Shoulders — 2. 
Overhead — 3. 
Position — 4. 
Same right. 


4 Wands forward and left foot in front. 
To chest — 2. 
Forward — 3. 
Jump to position — 4. 
Same right. 














































Jump! 
GRACE EvELYN STARKS 


N instinct of childhood seems to be to jump. 
When the first spring days come, with their in- 


vigorating breezes, it is an excellent thing to take 

the little ones out on the playground and allow 
them to jump rope. Much has been said in adverse criti- 
cism of rope jumping, but the fact remains that it is after all 
a most excellent exercise for both boys and girls. It 
should, however, always be done on the toes, and a teacher 
should always be in charge. 

Players may be supplied with small ropes, the most 
convenient size being one that, when stood on, will 
just reach to the shoulders. A large rope for general use 
should be about twenty feet long, and not too light in 
weight. The children should be first taught its manage- 
ment in turning, and should a player fail to jump correctly, 
he should take the place of one of the turners. It should 
first be turned toward the jumpers, each running under in 
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turn and taking his place as before when the jumper 
runs in, jumps once and runs out the opposite side; this 
is continued until ten jumps are reached, when the rope 
is turned from the jumpers. Children delight to run in 
while the turners cry “salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar,” 
greatly increasing the speed with which the rope is turned 
at vinegar. 

Follow the leader is also much enjoyed. For this a leader 
is chosen who performs any feats in jumping which he is 
able to, and all of which the others must imitate or drop 
out of the game. Again the leader takes his place, runs 
in and calls various players to join him; whereupon thy 
all go through a series of jumps in concert. 

“Drop the handkerchief” is always popular. A player 
runs in and drops his handkerchief, whereupon the other 
players call “pick it up, pick it up,” which the player mvst 
do on the next jump. “Begging,” is equally enjoyab‘ 
A player runs in and skips the rope toward one end, sayi! 
“Father, give me some bread and butter,” to the turner it 
that end, upon which the turner says, “Ask your mother.” 
The player continues to go from one end to the other 
until he trips, or the turner says, “Here you are,” ai 
turns the rope very rapidly. 

Two large ropes may be used, as the players gain in 
control. These must both be turned at once, and since i 
requires some skill on the part of the turners there ar 
usually any number anxious to occupy that position 
The ropes may be turned inward and the players jump 
each rope as it comes, thereafter running out. Again t 
two may be used as in playing with the single rope. 

Individual small ropes may be used with one large ro; 
the player jumping his own rope and the large one at t 
same time and running out under the large one. As t 
players gain in skill, they can run out on the opposite si! 
and also backward, and two jumpers with individual ropes 
may jump at one time. 

But in, avy event purchase a rope! It will pay for itsc! 
again and again in pleasure for the little ones, and they wi! 
gain materially in breathing capacity and muscle contr: 
to say nothing of the increase in gracefulness! 





Illustrative Drawing 


Spring Games and Occupations 


MaArGARET M. EveERIstT 
Te aim in the work for this month should be to 


develop habits of observation, to secure correct 

representation with freedom of execution and 

spontaneity of thought, and to develop creative 
faculties as far as possible. Make a booklet for spring 
work. Have springtime games and occupations illustrated. 
Show as many pictures as possible illustrating occupations 
of spring, as ploughing, sowing, planting. Always aim for 
good proportions. 

It is always advisable to have the pupils do some frec- 
hand cutting along the line of illustrative imaginati\e 
and memory work. Require the cutting to be done in one 
piece, and without outline, and teach them to mount their 
own cuttings. 

An April Shower, The Return of the Birds, Gardenin;:, 
and other spring interests, may be subjects for illustratic 
this month. : 

How happy we are that spring has come! Let us g 
out and play a happy game. (It may be tossing a bali, 
“London Bridge,” “See-Saw,” “ Hide-and-Seek.’’) 

On their return to class-room, teacher will say: 

“Now let us draw to show how happy we are. We make 
gardens in April. What must we do to get the ground 
ready for planting? Let us make a picture to sho 
gardening. Who can show digging? Who can show hau 
ing the earth? Who can show watering the flowers?” 
Have children bring to the school-room toy wheel-ba: 
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rows, push-carts, etc. It will be well to have an object The rain is falling all around, 
drawing lesson from these models, and then have them It rains on fields and trees, 

aia ar irawings of figures, showing children at It rains on the umbrellas here, 
make imaginative dr g Ss; g And on the ships at sea. 
work with these models. 

Children should be led to feel the action through their Ask the children what we need in order to make a 
own bodies. If they make mistakes in their figure drawing, picture of this verse. We need sky (dark), fields, trees, 
they should themselves perform the actions theywish toshow the sea, ships, child with an umbrella. We may have a 
in their illustrations. Let them perform desired actions for composite picture of this verse, allowing different children 
each other. [Illustrate an April Shower. Draw a child to contribute some part, either in cutting or drawing, 
with an umbrella. Teach Robert Louis Stevenson’s or allow the children to work individually and imagine 
verse, “The Rain:” their own little picture. 
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Paper Cutting 
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How We Begin 
VIII 


Kate K. O’NEILL 
(Book rights reserved) 

RILL on the obscure sounds had better be omitted 
until the second year. Give these words as sight 
words and then help the children sound them. Tell 
the.n they will learn all about these sounds next 

year. “Many, said, says, pretty, one, been” are a few 
of these necessary words. 


aw aught ought 
caw caught bought 
gnaw daught er fought 
law naught sought 
paw taught thought 
raw 
saw 
thaw 
claw 
draw 
straw 
igh ight 
high fight sight 
sigh light bright 
thigh might flight 
night fright 
right fright en 


Next learn the “ar, er, ir, or, ur” families. Review all 
















the ar words and teach. “Ar is always ‘ar’ unless w is used 
before it.” Give list of ar words beginning with w. War, 
hardware, wardrobe, warm, warn, warp, wart. 

To make more of an impression, write sentences, using 
w before ar. 

The men went to war. 

I will go to the hardware store and buy a teapot. 

My dress is in the wardrobe. 

It is not very warm to-day. 

I will warn you not to get into that automobile. 

There is warp in mother’s carpet. 

Johnny has a big wert on his hand. 


(Sess Breect leavela 2 a 


er ear 
her 
heard 
jerk 
learn 
ker nel 
pearl 

» perch 
lan tern 
search 
term 
verse 
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horn 
horse 
morn ing 
nor 
north 
scorch 
short 
sort 
storm 
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READING AND LANGUAGE LESSONS 


ir 
birth 
fir tree 
firm 
first 
girl 
stir 
third 
thirst 
thirsty 
whirl 


ur 
burn 
burr 
burst 
church 
fur 
fur nace 
hurt 
nurse 
purse 
turn 


List of things in the room will make four lessons. 
1 Children name and Teacher writes on board. 


2 Children pronounce words. 


3 Children give sentences and teacher writes on board 


4 Reading lesson. 
Teacher underscores these words.) 

Miss —— plays on the piano. 

There are forty desks in this room. 


(Words in italics are ones given 


We have a big fable and two little ones. 


There are seven chairs in our rogm. 
I wish I could sit on the piano sfool. 


We have two big waste baskets and two little chal 


baskets. 


My pencils are in my pencil box. 
My books and my paper are under my desk. 
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We have pretty gold fish in the fish globe. 
The plants are in the windows. 

The pictures are on the walls. 

The dolls and the doll house are in our village on the 
table. 

I like to look at post cards. 

The Kewpies are flying in the windows. 
We made a house and a barn of the blocks. 
Our flag is red, white and blue. 

The bookcase is in the corner. ~° 

I like to write on the board with crayon. 

The music chart is by the bookcase. 

The bird chart is by the piano. 

When it is dark Miss —— turns on the lights. 
I like to clean the erasers. 

I wish I could write with ink. 

Miss —— blotter is red. 


For SILENT READING 


Write rhymes and songs the children know, or others to 
be illustrated. They first copy what is written and illus- 
trate beneath. The first two or three times, we read aloud, 
after that they must read for themselves. 


Draw a boy flying a kite. 

Draw a snow man. 

Draw an Eskimo house. 

Draw a man, standing in a boat, fishing. 
Draw a boy, sitting on a log, fishing. 
Draw a boy on a fence. 

Draw two boys playing ball. 

Draw three girls jumping the rope. 
Draw a boy with a dog. 

Draw a girl with her doll. 


SCOMBNAOUTPWSNe 


— 


(All pictures to be colored with crayola.) 


Guessing Stories continued from last month: 

16 Who met a wolf in the woods when she was going 
to see her grandmother? 

17 Who put his head out of the water and said, “Now, 
I’m going to eat you up”? 

18 Who said, “Don’t eat me. Wait for my brother. 
He’s ever and ever so much bigger than I am’’? 

19 Who said “T’ll huff and I'll puff and I'll blow your 
house in”? 

20 Who said “No, no, by the hair on my chinny, chin, 
chin”? 

21 What little boy never knew what his mammy told 
him? He put butter in his hat and tied a string on a loaf of 
bread and dragged it in the road. 

22 A little boy went out to find his brother. He asked 
the cat and the bird if he was their brother. They said 
“no.” By and by some one called the little boy “Brother” 
and he didn’t like it. Who was it? 

23 Who lost her sheep and went to sleep and dreamed 
that they came home? 

24 Who had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do? 

25 A little boy liked to eat pudding and pie. He kissed 
the girls and made them cry. Who was it? 


A Nonsense Rhyme used to teach compound words: 


warming-pan rolling-pin meeting-house 


* soap-fat within upside 


The owl, the eel, and the warming-pan, 
Went to cali on the soap-fat man, 

The soap-fat man was not within, 

He’d gone for a ride on the rolling-pin. 
So they all together came back to town 
And turned the meeting-house upside down. 
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cour age ous mis take cau tious ly 
Milky Way Great Bear Little Bear 
(Explain.) 


The man in the moon 

Who sails through the sky, 

Is a most courageous skipper, 
But he made a mistake 

When he tried to take 

A drink of milk from the dipper. 


He dipped it into the Milky Way 
And slowly, cautiously filled it, 
But the Great Bear howled, 

And the Little Bear growled, 

And scared him so 

That he spilled it. 


A story adapted from one told to me years ago. Have 
never seen it in print. The story should be told to the 
children before the reading lesson is given. We have had 
the story ever since the first week of school: 


Tue Littte Prince WuHo Never LAUGHED 


Once on a time there was a little golden-haired prince. 
He lived in a beautiful palace with his father and mother. 
His father was the King and his mother was the Queen. 
I don’t know the little boy’s name, but everyone called 
him Hi diddle diddle. 

Hi diddle diddle was a very lovely little boy, but he had 
never laughed. No one could do anything to make him 
laugh. 

Hi diddle diddle had the dearest little black curly dog. 
Everywhere the little prince went, the little dog went, too. 

Down back of the palace was a brook where Hi diddle 
diddle liked to play. Every day he and his nurse and his 
little black dog went down to the brook. 

One beautiful moonlight night, Hi diddle diddle cried 
to go down to the brook. He said, “I don’t want to go 
to bed. I don’t want to go to bed. I want to go down to 
the brook.” 

So they started for the brook. When they went by the 
kitchen they stopped. Some one had left a fiddle in the 
kitchen window. A big white cat jumped up in the win- 
dow and was playing on it with her paws. 

It was so funny that Hi diddle diddle nearly laughed. 
Nurse took him in her arms and ran into the palace, calling, 
“Oh, Hi diddle diddle nearly laughed! Hi diddle diddle 
nearly laughed!” 

But when the King and Queen came he was crying again. 
Nurse said, ‘‘ Never mind, dearie, we’ll go down to the brook 
now.” 

The moon was so bright it made another moon in the 
brook. Some cows were in the meadow on the other side 
of the brook. One of the cows jumped over to the side 
where Hi diddle diddle was and then jumped back again. 
The little dog had been running and he was so tired he 
sat up and said, “h, h, h, h.” 

Hi diddle diddle cried, “Oh, Nurse, see! the cow jumped 
over the moon and my little dog i is laughing at her.” 

It was so funny that Hi diddle diddle nearly laughed. 
Nurse took him in her arms and ran into the palace calling, 
“Oh, Hi diddle diddle nearly laughed! Hi diddle diddle 
nearly laughed!’’ 

But when the King and Queen came he was crying again. 
Nurse said, “Never mind, dearie, I'll get you something 
good to eat and then we will go to bed.” 

She brought him some great, big red strawberries on a 
beautiful plate and a gold spoon to eat with. 

Poor little Hi diddle diddle was so sleepy that he went 
to sleep before the strawberries were half eaten. 

He had such a funny dream that he woke up laughing and 
cried, “Oh, Nursie, I saw arms and legs grow on my dish 
and spoon and they took hold of hands and ran away. 
Oh, it was so funny!” 
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Nurse called, “Oh, come quick, Hi diddle diddle is laugh- 
ing! Hi diddle diddle is laughing!” 

The King and Queen and everyone in the palace came 
running. Hi diddle diddle laughed and laughed and 
laughed. 

Then he told his father and mother about the cat playing 
on the fiddle, and about the cow jumping over the moon 
and how his little dog laughed. Then he told them about 
his dream. 

After that Hi diddle diddle was like other little boys. 
He used to laugh and play all day. 


Writing Letters 


BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


E teach letter writing in the third and fourth grade 
English, and after we had written letters to 


mothers, teachers, cousins and friends, we ex- 
changed letters with the third and fourth grade 
children of another school. 

Then I came across an advertisement of Colgate’s Tooth 
Paste on the back of a magazine, and that gave me an idea. 
The next day in the period for English the children wrote 
the following letter: 


331 Favetre Street 
Briwceton, N., J., Jan. 6, 1914 
Mr. Rippon Dentart CREAM. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed you will find four cents in stamps. Please send me a tube 
of dental cream and an animal book. 
Yours truly, 
Anna Du Bos, 


Just as we were finishing the letters, the primary super- 
visor came in. She examined some of the letters and was 
so pleased that she took them with her to show to the city 
supervisor. Of course that pleased the children. 

At the ten cent store, 1 bought fifty envelopes for five 
cents. I addressed the envelopes like this: 


Mr. Ribbon Dental Cream, 


119 Fulton Sireet, 
Cr Colgate & Co. New York. 

When Miss Laning returned the letters, we folded them 
and put them in the en The children took them 
home and many of them enclosed the stamps and mailed 
the letters. ‘They were very much pleased with the tooth 
paste and the funny books. 

The next week we wrote the pledge of the Liberty Bell 
Bird Club organized by the Farm Journal: 


I desire to become a member of the Liberty Bell Bird Club 
and promise to study and protect all song and insectivorous 
birds, and do what I can for the club. 


I furnished envelopes addressed as follows: 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 


Farm Journal, 
W askingion are, 
Pidesd phia’ Pa. 


For this we received very pretty club badges. 
Later we wrote to the Cawston Ostrich Farm, South 
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His father made a song for him to sing and little boys 
and girls have sung it ever since the days of Once on a 
time. 


This is the song: 
Hi diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed, 
To see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


Pasadena, California, asking for ostrich feathers for dol!.’ 


hats. The boys in their letters asked for a feather to gi. 
to their sisters. The feathers were very pretty — som 
blue and some pink. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1101 J., Philadelphia, sent cari- 
board models of the Flexible Flyer. 

The Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass., sent three 
current issues of the Youth’s Companion. Armour an! 
Company, Chicago, IIl., sent sample bouillon cubes. The 
Three-in-One Oil Company, 42 Al T, Broadway, Ne 
York, sent samples of oil for air guns. 

The fourth grade teacher in our building tried the pla 
and was very much pleased. We wrote a letter a weel 
and many’ of the children mailed every one they wrot 
Occasionally stamps had to be enclosed, so the childre 
did not get the notion of always getting something fc 
nothing. The penmanship pac as only good writin; 
would be considered fit to mail, and the English lesson 
were very interesting. 








April Stories for Reproduction 


ELLA MARIE POWERS 


month may be of a biographical character. I! 
these little biographical stories have a mora! 
attached, then so much the better; but let th 
children find out the ethical lesson for themselves. T: 
learn of the noble traits of great men through stories wil! 
often leave a deeper impression upon the child’s mind than 
to listen to a recital of “what a good boy he was,” or “how 
very brave he was,” or “he was always honest.” A little 
story, convincing in its nature, rarely needs any comment. 
As April fourteenth is the anniversary of the death ci 
Abraham Linooln, a little story about him will be not only 
timely but will serve as a partial review of the facts learned 
last February, when undoubtedly something was learned 
about Lincoln during his birthday month. 


T= or three stories for reproduction during th: 


Lrncotn’s Honesty 


Lincoln was once a clerk in a store. 

He worked very hard each day. 

One day a poor woman bought some goods of him. 
She paid him six cents too much. 

Lincoln did not see the mistake at the time. 

In the evening Lincoln was very tired. 

But he walked four miles to the home of the woman. 
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“Here is your six cents,”’ he said. 
Every one said, “How honest Lincoln is!” 


Questions 

What work do you think Lincoln did in the store? Name 
some of the articles sold in this little country store. 

How far from the store did the poor woman live? 

Why would Lincoln be so tired in the evening? 

When do you think Lincoln learned of the mistake? 

How do you think the woman felt when Lincoln called 
with the six cents? 


Spelling 
Lincoln mistake 
once evening 
clerk tired 
bought walked 
cents honest 


The teacher may copy this list upon the board, then use 
it for oral and for written work. In the oral work, she may 
require various pupils to tell something about Lincoln which 
shall include the word, “once”; again the word, “clerk”’; 
or the words, “tired” and “honest.” 

When the story is to be reproduced in writing, she may 
call upon various pupils in turn for a sentence, then all 
will write the sentence dictated by that pupil, and when 
several pupils have each suggested a sentence, the story 
will be written. Then all can decide whose sentences are 
the best and why. 

As April twenty-seventh is the anniversary of the birth- 
day of Ulysses S. Grant, a little story about him may serve 
well for a language lesson for that Monday. The children 
like to know how and where these great men lived and what 
kind of boys they were. 


GRANT’S ABILITY AS A Boy 


Grant’s father was poor. 

Ulysses worked hard to help. 

He was glad to help his father. 

When he was ten years old he drove a team. 
Once he drove a big team forty miles. 

The road was rough and hard. 

It was through a deep forest. 

Young Grant brought home a load of logs. 
He had to stop at an inn. 

He fed his horses. 

The men said, “Few boys could do that work.” 


This story may be given following the method used in 
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the Lincoln story or the following story about Grant may 
be told and written. 


GRANT’S DETERMINATION 


Grant liked a fine big horse. 

A neighbor could not manage his horse. 

The neighbor did not dare to ride his horse. 

He asked Grant to do an errand for him. 
“Jump on my horse and go quick!” he said. 

Grant sprang upon the horse. 

The horse reared and kicked and plunged. 

Grant held on tight; he did not fall. 

Grant always did what he attempted. 

He would never give up. 


This last story may be the basis of language lessons, 
spelling, busy work and drawing. 

Upon the blackboard, the teacher may sketch the home 
in which Grant was born. The children may copy this 
in outline, or they may color it. They may cut the house 
from light gray paper, then paste on the red chimney and 
the brown fence. Above the horizon line, the background 
may be blue; below the horizon line, color it green to repre- 
sent the grass. 


For spelling, drill on the words: 
liked quick 
horse reared 
neighbor kicked 
manage plunged 
errand attempted 


For drawing: 
birthplace load of logs 
team inn 
road horse 
forest trees 


For busy work, ask the pupils to make a list of words 
from the letters in the word “Grant,” as tag, rat, an, ran, 
at, ant, tar, tan, nag, art, rag, etc. 

In requiring a reproduction of the story, help the chil- 
dren to condense. Help them to get at the main thought 
of the story, and express it in as few words as possible. 
This is always a most excellent drill for any grade. After 
writing the story once, let them study it and decide if it 
cannot be written again in a sherter form, and yet tell as 
much. After it is written the second time, repeat this 
process of “boiling down” until only the important facts 
of the story remain upon their papers. 
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A TREE-PLANTING SONG 
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Tree Study 


' EmItice YUNKER 

NLESS children have some association :with trees, 
be-aught to do something for them, find out what 
they do for us, they will neither plant ‘trees nor 
take-a Vital interest in those that have been planted. 
An acquaintance with trees will enable children to get an 
understanding. of that which will become, later in life, 

one of the. chief’sources of joy. 

By way of introduction, the pupils of the Second Grade 
were taken.out in groups to identify’ the shade trees on the 
block surfounding the school’ “There were’ found several 
Norway and sugar maples, linden, sycamore, Lombardy 
poplar and heaVén trees... These were not studied in detail. 
General characteristics, however, were, noted and names 
learned... The spreading branthes of the maple were con- 
trasted ‘with, the upright ones of the Lombardy poplar. 
Althouptethe latter was ‘not endorsed by these young critics 
asa ete if was’ considefed interesting in that each 
branch, wasdike a Spire, pointing heavenward« “The thin 
scaly’ batk of the: sycamore. was contrasted with’the black, 
course bate of ‘the’heayen tree. Of all these, the,linden 
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was considered the most suitable shade tree for the side- 
walk, 

In-order.that the names of the trees observed be listed, 
a spellirig lesson: was planned in which the words sugar 
maple, Norway maple, linden, sycamore, heaven treé, Lom- 
bardy poplar,-and the names of the streets; Main, Market, 
Clay and Hancock were taught. ’ 

This was followed by the drawing ofsa nine-inch square 
on the outside and a five-inch square, on the inside. This 
diagram was made on the board and then on paper. by the 
children. 5 

Interest in the trees was being aroused. Observations 
were directed to those at home as well as those about school. 

The identification of the leaves together-with the nature 
experiences gained on their field excursions previously 
taken formed the basis of many a language and reading 
exercise. Riddles such as the following, containing the 
simplest and most characteristic descriptions, were given 
by the children to be answered. Most of them Were given 
orally, one or tw6 placed On the board to be read, and a 
few written on paper by the children. 

1. J am thinking of a tall tree whose branches look as if 
they, had been; white-washed. . It has large rusty leaves in 
the fall? , Little balls of seeds neatly packed together hang 
on this tree. Can you tell me its name? (Sycamore.) 

2 There is a good shade tree whose leaves are not as 
large as those of the sycamore. They have five points. 
They turn yellow and crimson in the autumn. The seeds 
grow in pairs and look like butterflies. Who knows the 
name of this tree? (Maple.) 

3 Not far from school there grows a tree which does 
not give much shade. Its leaves look like triangles. Its 
branches point upwards. What isits name? (Lombardy 
poplar.) 





How We Saved a Tree 


There was a young maple near school, which the children 
of the Primary Class were asked to guard until a tree box 
could be provided. In: spite of the care taken of it, much 
to our distress a knife wound had been inflicted. Part of 
the bark and new wood had been removed. “What can 
we do to save it?” “Will the tree die?” These and other 
questions were asked on all sides. 

Thereupon a small can of liquid tar was purchased at the 
drug store. The tar was spread on the wound with a 
stick by one of the boys. To make the lesson more im- 
pressive amd to ascertain whether all was well with the 
tree, a letter was written by one of the pupils to the tree 
doctor asking him to come and see if it could be saved. 

After looking at the tree, he said gravely, “ You have done 
right by putting tar on the wound. I think it will live 
if you put a guard around it, first of all. Then give the 
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tree a drink when it is thirsty; some fresh loamy soil upon 
which the roots can feed when the tree is hungry, pull the 
weeds out because they steal its food away; stir up the 
ground so as to give it air and keep the caterpillars off.” 


Reading Lesson 


After the exercises on Arbor Day, in which the entire 
school took part, each step taken was carefully impressed 
on the Primary Class in the oral review. Words unfamiliar 
were written in large letters with brush dipped in ink on 
Manila cardboard and developed by visualization. There- 
upon a typewritten copy of their actual experience was 





Taking the Tree Home 


An Idea for Arbor Day 


BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


Of course, we all want to plant something on Arbor Day, 
and we all know a tree is the best thing to plant. We can- 
not plant trees in our school-yard, so we plant vegetable 
seeds. Last year one of the fathers made us a window 
box. Each child brought a little bag of soil to school. 
We put stones in the bottom of the box, incidentally giving 
a talk on drainage. Then the soil was put in the box and on 
the morning of Arbor Day, we planted lettuce seeds in the 
box. 

We had our entertainment in the afternoon and one boy’s 
recitation was, ““The Box on the Window-sill.” 


We have a box on our window-sill, 
Filled with soil so rich and fine, 

We brought it to school in baskets and bags, 
And part of that soil is mine. 


We planted a paper of lettuce-seed, 

In that box on the window-sill, 
And watered it very carefully, 
Will the lettuce grow? Yes, it will. 
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made and one given to each child to be used as a reading 
lesson. 

How pleased we were to help plant trees along the sice- 
walk on Arbor Day! There were five ash and four pin 
oaks. The trees were large and the holes had to be made 
three feet square and eighteen inches deep. 

The ground was so hard that two men dug the ho 
for us. It was made soft and loose under the roots. 
bucket of water was poured. into the hole. Our neigh!o 
gave us two barrels of rich soil which we put around the 
roots. 

In dry weather, we give the new trees a good drink 
Four buckets of water Wednesdays and Saturdays was jot 
too much for them. Guards were put around the trees 


- 


= 





Planting a Tree in the Schoolyard 


Every day we will water it, 
And the sun wil] shine on it, too; 
Then you will see some tiny leaves, 
At first just a very few. 


We hope that every seed will sprout, 
Fot lettuce is good to eat, 

And when it is big enough to cut, 
We'll have a party that can’t be beat. 


Did you ever eat lettuce sandwiches? 
They’re as good as good can be. 
Wouldn’t you like an invitation, 
To our Lettuce Sandwich Tea? 


Not a poem — just a rhyme — but how the children 
did enjoy it! 

The seeds did sprout and the lettuce grew. One fixe 
day, with a pound of butter thins and a jar of pean it 
butter, we made sandwiches, cut part of our lettuce, washed 
it carefully and put two leaves — small ones, but real lettuce 
leaves — in each sandwich and served them at a “Lettuce 
Sandwich Tea.” 

Cherry radishes — the little round kind — can be raised 
in a window-box and children are delighted with them. 
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A Summer Shower 


Words from “ The Schoolmistress ” 
Presto 
s is ls 


1. Pit - ter, Pat - ter, Pat, Pat, Pat, - Here the rairt-drops come, 
2. See the grass how fresh it looks Washed by spark-ling rain, 
3. Gar-den beds look twice as fair, Rich with many a flower, 


. . a . . . * 
—— 


p Staccato 


In sir cr {fe <1 | ts - 


rush, From their cloud - y home! Chas - ing 
O - ver hill and _ plain! Sev - en 


Grate - ful for the shower | We will 


and a 
rain - bow bright, 
hap - py face, 


Music by FLorence STEANE 
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With a scram-ble 
Soon there shines a 
Each one lifts a 





down, 
col- ors gay we see, 
thank you, rain -drops too, 
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Full of mirth and fun! Ma - ny games the brightdrops play 
In the love - ly When it fades 
Though you stopped our play | For we know what good is 


bow.! 























done By 


Till shines forththe sun. 
a- way we feel. Sad to see it go. 


a rain- y day. 
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April Posters 
Jouanna Hoi 
(All rights reserved) 


“Herr Oster Hase”’ 


HIS poster illustrates the German legend, “Mr. 
Easter Rabbit.” To appreciate the poster one 


must know the story. This is a brief review of 
it. 

There was a famine in a far-off country; the grass dried 
up under the sun’s merciless rays; no rains fell, so that few 
of the seeds which were planted sprouted and the hardy 
ones which did peep their heads above the parched earth 
were soon burned to the ground. Everything was dead. 
There were no flowers, no fruit, no grain. And in the fall, 
as a consequence, the granaries were empty. 

Such unhappiness! No, the children were not unhappy. 
Their parents protected them from the knowledge of their 
anxiety. They always had something to eat because of 
the economy and care their parents took of the previous 
year’s crops. 

For Christmas they had no presents. But in that country 
Easter is the holiday which is celebrated and the time when 
gifts are given. So they did not miss them. 

As Easter drew near the fathers and mothers were very 
sad. They wondered and wondered what they could do. 
It was hard to get even coarse bread now. The hens, how- 
ever, had begun to lay and at one of the meetings the 
mothers had, eggs were suggested. But these would not 
be a treat, as the children had them every day. So they 
went to their separate homes as unhappy as ever, deciding 
that Easter Sunday must come and go as any other Sun- 
day. 

One mother, when she came home, overheard her.boy 
and girl talking expectantly about the coming festival, 
and it made her very sad to think of the disappointment 
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awaiting them. After going to bed she lay. awake and 
wondered what she could do to give her little ones a happy 
surprise. All at once she thought of something and could 
hardly wait until morning to tell the neighbors abou’ it. 
Before night all the parents knew and were happy. 

When Easter Sunday came, all the good mothers, fat 1ers 
and children went to church. After services, instéa:! of 
going home, the older people suggested going to the w..ods 
back of the church, for they said they thought the early 
spring flowers might be in bloom. 

The children ran in and out among the trees. Shouts 
were heard from all sides: 

“See what I have found!” 

“Red ones!” 

“Green ones!” 

“T have found a whole nest full!” 

All was excitement. They ran to their mothers di 
playing the many colored eggs and asked who had [aid 
them there. 

“They could not be birds’ eggs,” they said, “for they 
were too large. Nor hens’ eggs, for whoever has scen 
red eggs?” 

Just then a large rabbit, startled from its shelter, jumped 
just in front of them and one of the children called” — 

“Tt must be the rabbit laid the eggs!” And a mother 
replied, “Yes, it must have-been the ‘Oster Hase’!”’ 


And all the children, cheered and called, “‘ Hurrah for the 


Easter Rabbit!” And both mothers and children wer 
very happy. 

This is the story which the above poster illustrates. 
The rabbits are cut out of white paper. The eggs ar 
colored and cut out by the children. This is freehand work 
The other figures are hektographed, colored and then cut 


to line and mounted. The trees are torn freehand. he 


background for the above poster is brown “oatme:! 


wall paper or the border may be mounted on the black 
board. 
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The Gardening Poster 


The spring work in painting has now begun. The chil- 
dren paint flowers — tulips, crocuses, etc. An effective 
way of using this material is to cut the flowers out and mount 
in the form of a bed. Then cut out several sunbonnet and 
overall children and mount as in the poster illustrated. 

The children enjoy this very much and if, when giving 
the painting lessons, this idea is suggested, it will be an 
incentive to better work from the children. 





Bird Poster 


Hand in hand with the study of the spring flowers, comes 
the study of the birds as they arrive from the south. 
An interesting way of keeping a bird calendar is by draw- 
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ing the telephone wires, as in the poster below, on the upper 
part of the blackboard or on dark paper and hung above 
the board. 

As the children report the arrival of a bird, with the aid 
of Prang pictures used as patterns, hektograph the birds 
and let each child paint one for himself. Take the one 
made by the child who made the report, or if two or more 
saw the birds, mount these birds on the wire after they have 
been cut out by the children. The birds painted by the 
other children can be kept for a bird book. The date of 
report of seeing the bird is written under the bird on the 
poster. 

Soon all the birds familiar to the children will be mounted 
on the border. Two or three posts make the poster more 
effective. This illustration shows only a portion of the 
border. 





The Writing Lesson 


T's writing lesson is, perhaps, the most likely of all 


lessons to show a lack of enthusiasm. Sometimes 

this is because the teacher hails this period as a 

time to rest quietly at her desk and let her pupils 
get along with their work as well as they can, cheering them 
by an occasional, “Now, try to see how well you can write 
to-day.” Fortunately, children as a rule like to fill in the 
copybook lines, and usually try to present at least a neat 
looking page. 

Before every attempt to write in the book, however, 
some simple drill should be given in erect position, pen 
holding, arm movement or some discussion of the formation 
of letters. 

A simple exercise in position, such as the following, is 
effective. Direct the children to place hands on knees, feet 
firmly planted on floor, to sit erect, to sit back, to sit erect 
and so on for several times. Tell them to keep this erect 
position and to raise hands to the desk. Dictate a few 
simple arm movements without the pen or pencil, then an 
exercise using the unsharpened end of the pencil on desk 
or paper and finally a few rapidly-written exercises. 

Naturally the most frequently used arm movement exer- 
cises are the slanting lines and ellipse, for from these two 
fundamental characters are derived nearly all of our small 
and capital letters. 

After such exercises as the following are practised fre- 
quently, they may serve as a foundation for the letters. 


EP KET 
MMMWw 


0000 
AMMOME 
‘(UD 


Have the class make a line of ellipses thus: 


OOOO 


After outlining and adding to each we have the correct 
shape of the letter A. 


AAA CG 


The letters 


make use of the ellipse in conjunction with the slanting 
line. For e and c only part of the outline is used and for 
x two ellipses are placed so as to touch one another. 


OP CO 


The tall slanting line can be used in making most of the 
big letters. ' 

As in studying the ellipse make several slant lines some 
space apart from each other: 


//// 


Then some one letter having that line as a foundation 


may be made. 


After the big letters are studied separately in this way, 
they may be combined thus: 


delight gy? 


From the small slant line: 


4/4441 


exercises of the following nature are obtained: 
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AVVIVEFIVT- Utttirt 


In this way i, m, n, v, w, u, may be studied. 

For the capital letters the same idea holds good. Teach 
and group together those letters that are somewhat similar 
as: B, 2, RB; Bes F, TF: 18; -V¥, Ww. 

The children will be interested to see how snugly many 
of the letters fit into the oval outlines: 


E9 002008 


. In some schools the copybook is dispensed with entirely, 
arm movement exercises and copying from the board taking 
its place. Where it is used, however, encourage the chil- 
dren to put forth their best endeavors to make good copies 
of the headline. Give out paper to each one in order that 
he may have a chance to practice his line before writing it 
in the book. Try to get the children to scan their line for 
imperfections, to practice them correctly on their paper 
before writing again in the book. 

Try praising instead of finding fault. Whenever an 
opportunity presents itself to commend-a child’s work do 
it heartily, show the good work to the class, and you have 
established a precedent. A child will not usually want to 
fall back to inferior work after having been praised before 
his class. 

Always exhibit the best as a mode of encouragement to 
the child who has completed it, and as a help to the others. 
An elastic may be tacked up in such a way as to display 
several books which may be slipped in after the lesson, and 
taken out when required again. 


Use different methods of rewarding those who really ° 


try to improve. Gold stars placed on their pages will 
stimulate even older children to increased efforts. A 
rapid marking of the page may be made by the teacher 
with Excellent, Good, Fair, etc., and at different times marks 
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may be given for each page. Allow writing on the board 
as a reward for-good writing at the seat. Appoint some 
child each week who has shown improvement to do daily 
some little blackboard work, such as writing the date, 
motto, lesson assignments and so on. 

Insist on careful, neat writing in all exercises and when 
necessary make use of the ominous word “Copy.” It is 
so easy for the child to fall into careless habits of writing 
that only the most vigilant care on the part of both teacher 
and pupil can hope to overcome this tendency. 





April Spelling Booklet 


Mary B. GruBB 
(Book rights reserved) 


HE April cover for our spelling booklet is made of 
gray bogus or construction paper 8” x 43”. Fold 
the paper in the middle. Adjust a compass at 
2”, place it so that a small portion of the circle 

will fall beyond the fold. (See Fig. A.) 

Use the same center and draw a second circle with : 
radius of 1}”. 

Carefully trace the design of dogwood on tissue or r 
paper. Place this paper face downward and go over thie 
back with a soft lead pencil. Next place this darken 
side on the gray paper and trace over the entire design. 
This will leave a print on the cover. 

Fill in the design with a flat wash of water color. Use 
dull green, gray and white or tones of gray and whit: 
When the colors are dry outline with a black line. If yo 
do not have the white paint, the blackboard crayon may |e 
rubbed in for the white portions of the design. 

The back of the cover should have a marginal space of 
the same width and color as the front of the cover. 

The pages for the book are made of unruled white papc: 
They are sewed to the cover with long, even stitches 
The ends of the thread are brought to the middle of the 
back and, tied in a hard knot. 


Grin 
openin 
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Scissors Cuttings for Easter 


MARTHA K. Toricu 


Materials One of our newspaper offices kindly sent us 
several pounds of waste paper, trimmings from orders, 
etc. This has furnished us ¢n abundance of practice 
paper, which we use freely. 

For the tulip, secure, if possible, the real flower to study 
the contour of leaf, stem and flower. Have children 
point at the flower and draw in the air, at the board, etc., 
until they have the form well in mind. Now pass scissors 
and three slips of paper to each child. Fold paper, cut 
from center of flower, over the flower, down the long stem, 
now up the side of leaf, down again to the bottom, making 
a slender leaf for each side. . 

How delighted the successful ones are. Never mind 
them. Give your attention to the ones who failed this 
time. This is only practice, so we'll try another, and 
another. Soon you will be getting good results from 
all. 


The same general plan may be followed for other flowers, 


The Frog Prince the basket, eggs, etc. Encourage children to make designs 


, for themselves. 

ee wa euunaneheeeset They will be delighted to color the cuttings also, and will 
(See illustration on page 381) make really artistic little souvenirs. ’ 

Grimm’s story is chosen for this month and the 
opening scene given in the poster. 

Others may be illustrated if the teacher desires. 

Background, blue. 

Frog and grass, green. 

Ball, orange. 

Princess and curb, white. 


Hints to Help 


Make punctuation marks and decimal points 
with colored chalk when pupils confuse such marks 
with marks in the blackboard. 

When putting problems in complex fractions 
on the board, use colored crayon to make the lines 
separating the numerator and denominator. 

An envelope pasted in the back of class record 
book or daily register will be found useful for 
keeping handy memoranda slips and notes on daily 
work. Fix the envelope in with the open edge 
toward the center to prevent slips from falling 
out. A little calendar pad fastened in the front 
cover will save time also. 

E. G. L. 


A Device for the Use of Pegs 


Seat work of first grade children should oe 
as useful and of as great a value as any of the 
subjects studied. 

A simple device I use for teaching the letters 
of the alphabet is this: Give each child in the 
room a handful of ‘pegs and at first show him 
how to make the different letters with the pegs. 
The first time I tried this, I placed the letters H, 
E, F, Y and I on the board. Underneath each 
one I placed the letter printed and had the chil- 
dren say all the letters. Next day I tried V, 
T, A, D, ete., and the children just delight in 
making these, for they are really doing some- 
thing worth while—even the most backward 
pupils were very enthusiastic over it and really 
have learned their letters. One little boy put 
the letters H, E, R, together and made a word 
PP ee 2? ym proven both useful and help- 
ul In the use s as well as in learni 
alphabet. 7 5 a 


HELEN I. Rice 
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THE STORY-TELLING PAGE 


Five Little Pennies 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


VIII 
April Weather 


The Five Little Pennies live in a small house, called the Penny Bank. 
Marjory Brook lives in a big beautiful home, not far away, called 
Overbrook. The children are becoming great friends, in spite of Mr. 
Penny’s strange unwillingness that his children shall go to Overbrook. 
Marjory has never been well and is selfish and spoiled. She is carried 
away by a show-company, who don’t know that she is the wealthy 
Brook child, and so send her home when she becomes too weak to 
dance. 

The hardships of this life, a visit to the Penny Bank, and being with 
Melissa Maud are slowly making her less selfish She loves Melissa 
Maud and wants to be just like her. 


But Marjory wasn’t the only little girl who was happy 
these days. Melissa Maud’s eyes were like stars all the 
time and she sang and laughed and danced through each 
day almost as happily as April in her happiest weather. 
For, with Marjory’s help, she was beginning to have per- 
fect marks at school. 

One noon, Miss Doris called her to the desk, as she was 
going out, to tell her how well she was doing. 

“And Marjory hasn’t helped me a bit now for almost a 
week,” cried Melissa Maud. “You see, she’s showed me 
how to study, and now I can do it all by myself. Oh, how 
I wish I could do something for Marjory!” 

“Vou’ve taught Marjory just as much as she has you, 
dear,” said Miss Doris. 

“Not big, beautiful things, Miss Doris, the kind you 
find in books.” 

“Maybe not,” said Miss Doris. “But you’ve taught 
her to be happy and busy, and being happy and busy are 
making her well and strong. And health and work and 
happiness are the biggest and best and most beautiful 
things I know of, Lissy.” 

“She’s coming to spend all of the Easter vacation at the 
Penny Bank,” cried Melissa Maud joyously. “You'll 
come every day, too, won’t you, Miss Doris? Aunt Melissa 
and I are thinking up the loveliest things to do, but it’ll 
need you to really do them.” 

Miss Doris was almost as much pleased as Melissa Maud 
at the thought of the good times. You could have the best 
times in the Penny Bank. Every one who ever went there 
found that out. As for Marjory, she had a calendar by her 
bed and each night she marked off one more day, and 
counted anxiously how many were left before the Easter 
vacation would begin. ; ; 

Mr. Brook had been away some weeks on a business trip, 
and it was when there were only three more days waiting 
to be marked off, that a long letter came from him to 
Marjory. The letter said he would be back in New York 
for Easter and that he wanted his little girl to spend her 
vacation with him there in their big beautiful home. He 
couldn’t be away from the city, just then, he said, and 
neither could he stay there all alone. So he should look for 
her and her maid and Mrs. Brown on the day before Easter. 
. He was glad she was so much better and stronger, and he 


sent his love to all the little Pennies — especially to Meliss 
Maud. 

“But of course I can’t go,” said Marjory, as she tol 
Melissa Maud about the letter on their way to school 
“Because that’s the week I’m going to spend in the Penn 
Bank. I’m going to write Daddy so to-night.” 

“Hadn’t you written him about it?” cried Melissa M aud 

“T didn’t know where he was — he travels about so,” sai 
Marjory. “But I'll write him to-night.” 

“Couldn’t he possibly come here — don’t you suppose? 
said Melissa Maud. 

“Oh no,” said Marjory. “Daddy’s at the head of s 
many big companies and all sorts of things like that 
Lissy. And he’s been away from New York a long time 
He'll just have to stay right there in the city. But neve 
mind, I’ll just write him I’m going to spend the week with 
you instead.” 

Melissa Maud looked very sober. 

“But, Margie,” she said slowly, “won’t your father be 
very lonesome?” 

“Yes,” said Marjory. “Daddy hates that house since 
Mother died. He never stays in it long alone, if he can 
help himself. But he can go to a hotel or his club — he 
often does.” 

Melissa Maud looked still more sober. 


When they were almost at the school-house, she said, © 


“Margie-dear, I think you ought to go to your father.” 
“Well, maybe you do — but I’m not going,” said Mar- 
Jory 


couldn’t fail to notice it. 

“What is it?” she cried gaily, as she found them waiting 
for her, one on each side of the path, when school was out. 

“Lissy thinks I ought to go to New York and stay with 
Daddy at Easter,” said Marjory, “instead of coming to the 
Penny Bank as we’ve planned. And I don’t want to. 
And I’m not going to.” 

“Her father has written her to,” said Melissa Maud. 


“And if she doesn’t go, he’ll be all alone in a big empty | ; 


house. He needs her, Miss Doris.” 

“Very well,” cried Marjory with an angry toss of her 
pretty head. “If you don’t want me, I can stay at home, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that, you know I didn’t!” cried 
Melissa Maud almost in tears. “I'd feel just as badly as 
you if you can’t come. But I do think your father needs 
you most, Margie.” 

Miss Doris made up her mind that this-was a good time 
to keep still. But she squeezed Melissa Maud’s hand 
comfortingly, as she said good-night to them. Marjory 
didn’t even say good-night to Melissa Maud. She went 
straight up ‘the hill toward Overbrook, her head very 
high, in spite of a sudden spatter of April rain. 

Poor Melissa Maud watched until Marjory was quite 
out of sight. She wanted so to call to her to come back and 
wait till the rain was over. But she didn’t. She wanted 
to cry dreadfully and meant to, all the evening. But there 
was always so much to do in the Penny Bank, there wasn t 
much time for tears.’ And when she went to bed, though 
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| her heart still ached dreadfully, she’d shed only two or 
_ three tears before she was sound asleep. 
_ Marjory went home through the rain. After she’d 
‘slammed three doors and upset a chair and scolded poor 
‘William Gray for getting in the way, she did cry. She 
“not only cried, she screamed. She hadn’t acted so in a 
very long time — not since she’d known Melissa Maud, 
Mrs. Brown and the distracted maid told each other. She’d 
surely make herself ill. And it was too bad — just when 
she was feeling so much better. Whatever it was she 
wanted, the poor dear child must have it — and have it at 
once. 
| But it turned out to be something Miss Marjory didn’t 
want — not something she did want, this time. And 
when at last, it all came out that she didn’t want to go 
ito New York to spend Easter with her father, and that she 
just wouldn’t go and that was all there was to it, every- 
‘one was so surprised they didn’t know what todo. For 
Mr. Brook had never before asked for Marjory that she 
lhadn’t been wild to go to him. 
“Tt’s those Pennies,” said Miss Marjory’s maid, quite 
forgetting how she, herself, had always approved of the 
ennies and what they had done for Miss Marjory. 
| So Marjory stormed and cried and refused to eat and did 
all the things she’d often done before. And after awhile, 
quite tired out, she lay still on her little bed. And some new 
strange thoughts began to come into her head. Could it 
be, after all, that Melissa Maud was right? Did Daddy 
need her so much that she ought to give up the visit to the 
Penny Bank and go to him instead? It would be very 
hard. Marjory didn’t like to do hard things like that — 
it least, she didn’t think she did. She’d never tried many. 
But — Marjory sat up and stared at an April cloud showing 
} beautiful silver lining in the sunset. 
Everybody loved Melissa Maud. In a dim sort of way, 
t came to Marjory just then that maybe it was because 
he always gave up things to make other folks have a good 
ime. It wasn’t hard for Melissa Maud to give up things — 
t least, it never seemed to be. Maybe, she’d done it so 
auch, that she sort of couldn’t help doing it almost all 
he time. Marjory wondered awhile about this, while 
he big cloud showed rose linings as well as silver. Marjory 
lecided quite suddenly that she’d begin giving up things, too 
-only she’d begin with something much easier than this 
isit. Then she remembered how cross she had been to 
felissa Maud. She wondered if Melissa Maud would 
top loving her? No, she was quite sure Melissa Maud 
rouldn’t do that — Melissa Maud couldn’t help loving 
eople. It was the way she was made. Marjory wished 
ne was made that way. She wished she liked to do hard 
aings. Maybe if she began with a very hard thing — 
Marjory jumped from the bed. She went to the window 
nd looked out at the cloud, which wasn’t much of a cloud 
ny more. The sun was laughing right through it and 
tying, “Good Night.” Marjory didn’t even wait to see 
im go. She had made up her mind. For once in her 
fe, she would do a hard thing — a very hard thing. She 
ent over to the beautiful little desk which stood in one 
ner of the beautiful room. She turned on the pretty 
ectric light — it was growing dark in the-room. She 
ok out her paper with the graceful M. L. B. engraved 
) it. She took her own little gold pen. All by herself, 
‘ter spoiling two sheets with big tear blots, she wrote one 
‘ her own dear dainty little letters — the kind Daddy al- 
ays loved to get. 


: 


“Dear Daddy,” said the shining pen-point: 

“Of course, I will come to spend Easter with you in New 
ork. It will be lovely to see you again. And we will 
ive the best time we can — you and I, Daddy-dear. 

“Your very own 
, “MARJORY-GIRL” 

Maybe the note sounds easy to write, but it wasn’t. 
0 begin with, with all Marjory’s faults, she always did 
ll the truth about things And she didn’t want Daddy 
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to know how much she didn’t want to come. She wanted 
him to think she came just as gladly as she always had. 

““By the time it’s time, maybe I shall be glad,” she said 
to herself. “Anyhow I can’t do any better with it.” 

Marjory sent Thomas way down to Brookside that very 
night to mail her letter. 

And when she looked out of the window, on her way to 
bed, there wasn’t a cloud anywhere — just soft skies and 
twinkling stars everywhere. 

Next morning, when Melissa Maud looked up the hill 
toward Overbrook, as usual, she saw a little flying figure in 
a white gown coming toward her. Melissa Maud waited. 

“T’m going to New York,” cried Marjory, “Saturday 
morning, Lissy. I’ve written Daddy. So you and Miss 
Doris will have to have all your good times without me.”’ 

“We won’t have them,” cried Melissa Mand. “We'll 
save them all up until June —they’ll keep. Then you 
can be in them, too, Margie. Oh, I’m so sorry you’re 
going and so glad both together!” 

Marjory stood still in the road and stared at Melissa 
Maud. 

“Why so am I,” she cried. “But I’m all sorry that I 
said cross things yesterday, Lissy.” 

“You couldn’t help it,” said Melissa Maud. “Nobody 
could. I was so cross to poor Patrick White last night, 
that I had to ask his pardon this morning.” 

Of course, Miss Doris heard all about things as soon as 
Marjory and Melissa Maud reached the school-house. And 
she gave Marjory the very kind of kiss she always gave 
Melissa Maud. 

“You’re a plucky little girl, Margie-dear,” she cried. 
“And I’m proud of you!” 


The Three-pointed Stars 


FANNIE LovUISE BURGHEIM 


= upon a time there was a little maple tree 
which grew in a big back yard with many great, 
tall trees. Now this little maple tree had never 

had any leaves before, and this spring its branches 
were heavy with beautiful yellow-green buds. The tree 
was so very, very small and so very, very young that it 
couldn’t understand one word that the great tall trees 
said, and after a time it stopped trying to understand, 
and watched the stars in the sky instead. 

The little stars twinkled and sparkled on clear nights, 
and by and by the little tree watched for them to shine 
every twilight, just after sunset. When it rained the 
little maple tree went to sleep very early and dreamed of 
the stars. 

One night the stars did not shine, a soft April rain was 
falling and, for the first time, the little maple tree was not 
sleepy. Instead, he listened to the chatter of the great 
tall trees. 

“My leaves are going to be small and sharp edged and 
when the wind passes through my branches it will sound 
like music,” boasted the graceful elm tree. 

“My leaves, as you see, are long, shiny, green needles 
and they hang like graceful fingers,” boasted ‘the sturdy 
pine tree. 

“My leaves are large and sharp toothed and are covered 
with glossy green oil,” said the mighty oak tree. 

Now the elm saw the little maple tree listening and 
she bent down and called, “What are your leaves like?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the little maple tree; “this is my 
first year to have leaves.” 

Then the three great tall trees laughed until the le 
in a house far away said, “Just listen to the wind blowing 
through the tree tops.” 

Then the little maple tree stiffened her slender trunk 
and said, “I feel sure that they will be very lovely.” 

This made the great tall trees laugh -again-and again, 
and the people in the house far away said, “Just listen 
to the wind blowing through the tree tops.” 

(Continued on page 228) 
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(Continued from page 225) 

“What do you wish that they will look like?” questioned 
the sturdy oak 

“TI wish,” said the little maple tree, taking a big long 
breath, “I wish that they may be as beautiful as the stars 
in the sky.” 

Now the stars had been peeping and listening behind 
the clouds, and when the little maple tree fell asleep they 
scattered all the rain drops and tiptoed down to kiss the 
tiny close-folded yellow-green buds of the little maple tree. 

At last there came a beautiful sunshiny April day, with 
soft breezes and gentle showers, and all the tree buds 
burst into soft crinkled baby leaves. The elm tree had 
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small, sharp-edged green leaves and when the wind passed 
through her branches it sounded like music; the pine 
tree had long, shiny green needles that hung like graceful 
fingers; the oak tree had large sharp toothed leaves all 
covered with shiny green oil, but the little maple tree 
fluttered hundreds of soft three-pointed green stars. 

All spring the little maple tree held the growing leaves 
up toward the sky for the stars to admire. Then in the 
summer time, when they were a very dark green, they 
caught the star light and helped to brighten the forest. 
But in the fall when the frost came and kissed the leaves 
with his roguish lips, the little three-pointed leaves flamed 
forth their glory like the stars in the sky. 





PLAYS AND 
The Frog Prince 


HERE was once a king whose little daughter was 
so beautiful, that it was said the sun himself almost 
stood still and looked,in wonder upon her every 
day, as he passed over the foyal palace. 

Around this palace was a beautiful garden. In the 
garden was a large fountain. When the day was hot, 
and the little maiden was wearied, she used to like to sit 
beside the cool fountain and play with a pretty golden 
ball — her favorite toy. 

But one day the golden ball rolled into the fountain. 
Down, down, splash it went, far out of sight. 

“O my beautiful ball!” wailed the princess. 

“What is the matter, little princess?” said a voice from 
the water. “Tell me; indeed, I will help you.” 

The maiden peered down into the water, wondering who 
could have spoken to her. But she could see no one. 

Again the voice spoke. “Don’t weep, little princess! 
Don’t weep!” Again she peered down into the water. 
This time she saw a huge frog stretching his great ugly 
head up above the water. 

“Ts it you, you old frog?” said the princess. 

“Yes, itis I. But tell me, why do you weep?” 
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“O my beautiful golden ball has fallen down into the 
water!” cried the princess, bursting again into tears. 

“Do not weep, dear princess!” answered the frog. 
“T will help you. Tell me, what will you give me if I 
will bring your lost ball back to you?” 

“O, I will give you anything!” wailed the princess. 
“My pearls, my jewels, even my golden crown!”’ 

“Ah, but I do not want those,” said the frog sadly. 
“Tf you will take me home with you; if you will love me, 
and keep me with you; if you will let me be your friend, 
your playfellow; if”— 

“O, I will,” answered the princess, thinking only of the 
golden ball. “I will promise you all, all, all!” 

The frog did not wait to hear another word. Down he 
dived, and brought up the lost ball. 

“O my beautiful ball! my beautiful ball! Iam so glad 
to have you in my hands again!” And off the princess 
ran towards the palace. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the frog. “Take me with you. I 
cannot hop as fast as you can run!” 

But she would not listen to him; and ran away as fast 
as ever her flying feet could carry her. 

The next day the king and the princess and all the court 
ladies and gentlemen were sitting down to dinner. 
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A strange little pitter, patter, hop, hop, pitter, patter, 
hop, hop, was heard on the marble stairs. 

“Little Princess, little Princess! Let mein!” said a voice 
from outside. 

The little princess went to the door. There sat the ugly 
little frog. 

“Little Princess, little Princess!” he began; but the 
little princess shut the door in a great hurry, and went back 
to her dinner. 

“What is the matter, my child?” asked the king, noticing 
how frightened she looked. “Is there a giant at the door, 
and has he come to carry you off?” 

“O father, father!” cried the little girl, creeping up close 
to the king’s heart. “It is not a giant, but a horrid frog. 
Yesterday he dived into the water, and brought up my 
golden ball for me. And I told him he should come and 
live here in the palace with me. But father, father, I 
didn’t suppose he would come up out of the water. And 
here he is at the door.” 

“But, my child, you promised that he should come. A 
princess should never tell a lie.” 

Just then they heard the frog’s voice again. It was a 
very sweet voice, as frog-voices go; and it sang: 

**Princess, Princess, 

Open to me; 

By the well-water 
What promised you me? 
Princess, Princess, 


Open to me.” / 


So the king led his daughter to the door, and told her to 
open it. 

In hopped the frog. “Now let me sit at the table 
with you, little Princess,” said he. And a chair was placed 
for him beside the princess. 

“Now let me get up on to the table, where I can eat with 
you,” said the frog, again. 

“Surely it is an enchanted frog,” whispered the knights 
and ladies to each other. 

“Now push your little golden plate up close to me, that 
we may eat together,” said the frog. 

So they ate a few mouthfuls; then the little princess, 
angry and frightened, struck the frog and cried, “TI hate 
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you! I hate you!” and ran and buried her head in her 
father’s robe, crying as if her heart would break. 

When lo, the frog changed at once into a handsome, brave 
youth — a very prince for beauty. 

“There! there!” cried the guests. “It is as we said. 
It was an enchanted frog.” 

“You speak wisely,” said the beautiful youth. “It 
was indeed an enchanted frog. Ten long years ago, a 
wicked old witch laid this enchantment upon me—that I 
should be changed into a frog, and should remain a frog, 
until a princess should be found who should hate me, but 
still permit me to sit at the table and eat with her from her 
own plate.” 

And the youth sighed, and looked sorrowfully at the 
little sobbing princess. 

“T, too, am of royal family,” said he. “I am a prince. 
Good king, I love the little princess who has saved me from 
my enchantment.’”, 

The little princess had already ceased crying. Now she 
looked up; and as she saw how handsome this prince was, 
and how kindly he looked at her, she said, “Good prince, 
I am sorry I ran away from you yesterday. And I am 
sorry I told you that I hate you.” 

Then all the company laughed happily. The prince 
went and bowed low before the princess, and soon they were 
the best friends possible. 

On the next day a golden chariot, drawn by six white 
horses, with golden harnesses and silver plumes, drove 
up: to the palace door. 

Why had it come, do you wonder? I’m sure you can 
guess. It had come to take back to his own kingdom the 
handsome young prince. 

And did he go away alone? No, no; with him went the 
princess, now his promised bride. And such a welcome as 
they received when they reached the royal palace, from 
which, ten long years before, he had been so cruelly stolen. 

“T am glad you have come!” said the prince’s father. 
“T am growing too old to govern this large country. Now 
it shall be yours— all yours. And I shall be happy in- 
deed, to see you reigning in my place.” 

The prince was a kind man and all his people loved 
him. And the princess? How the people worshiped her! 
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The beautiful, beautiful princess—so beautiful that the sun 
himself almost stood still to wonder at her, as he passed each 
day over the royal palace.—From Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Dramatization 


Grace Dietrich McCartuy 
(Adapted from the foregoing story) 


CHARACTERS 
Princess Lily 
The Frog 
The King 


Princess Lily How warm it is and how stupid I feel! 
If I only had a little brother to play with. Perhaps it 
will be cooler over by the fountain. I shall try playing 
catch with my golden ball. The ball is a beautiful play- 
thing, but how I should love a playmate. Thena game of 
catch would be real fun. (Tosses ball.) Up! Catch! 
Up! Catch! Up! (Misses.) Oh! It is gone and the 
water is so deep. (Puts hands to face and cries.) 

Frog Why do you weep, O king’s daughter? Your 
tears could melt even the stones to pity you. 

Princess Lily O there you are, old water paddler! 
Well, then, I am crying for the loss of my golden ball. 
I have no little brother to play with and my ball has fallen 
into the fountain. 

Frog Then weep no more. I can get it for you. But 
what will you give me if I fetch your plaything? 

Princess Lily O, anything you like, dear frog! What 
will you have — my dresses, my pearls and jewels or the 
golden crown I wear sometimes? 

Frog Neither; your clothes, your pearls, your jewels, 
or even your golden crown are nothing to me. I want you 
to loye me and let me be your companion and playfellow. 
I should like to sit at your table, eat from your golden plate, 
drink out of your cup and live with you all the time. -If 
you will promise me all this, then I will dive down into the 
water and bring up your pretty golden ball. 

Princess Lily ©, yes! I will promise you anything 
you like if you will only bring up my ball again. 

Frog Wait a moment. (He dives and disappears.) 
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Princess Lily Foolish thing! Think of that silly croak- 
ing frog wanting to live with mankind! 

Frog (coming up from the water) Here it is. 

Princess Lily (seizing ball) O my beautiful ball! But 
how soiled it is! (Hurrying away.) I shall show it to 
my father and tell him it has been to the bottom of the 
fountain. 

Frog Wait, wait! Take me with you. i cannot run 
so fast as you can. 

Princess Lily I cannot wait to listen to a croaking frog. 
You must remain where you are. 


(Princess and King seated at table.) 


King Have you had a pleasant day, playing with your 
pretty golden ball? 

Princess No, the ball is stupid. It can do nothing, 
but toss and catch. I wish I had a little brother to play 
with me. 

Voice outside Lovely princess, open the door for me. 


(Princess opens the door, but closes it quickly.) 


King My child, what is there at the door? Is it a giant 
come to carry you away? 
Princess O no, my father! It is no giant, only a great, 
ugly frog. 
King Afrog! Whatcan he want with you, my daughter? 
Princess O my dear father! I will tell you all about 
it. Yesterday, when I was playing with my golden ball by 
the fountain in the forest, I let it fall into the water, and 
because I cried, the frog fetched it out for me; and he made 
me promise that he should come to the castle and be my 
companion, but I thought he could not get out of the water 
to come to me, and now here he is. 
Voice outside 
King’s daughter, king’s daughter, open to me! 
You promised that I your companion should be, 
When you sat in the shade from the sun’s bright beam, 
And I fetched up your ball from the fountain’s cool 
stream. 


King Then, my daughter, you must keep your promise; 
go and let him in at once. 
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(Princess opens the door and the frog comes in.) 


Frog Take me up by you. 
Princess A chair is no place for a frog. 
King Put him on the chair beside you, my daughter. 


(Princess does so.) 


Frog Now then, push your little golden plate nearer, 
and we will eat together. 


(Princess angrily pushes plate toward him and he eats.) 


Frog I have eaten and drank quite enough, and I feel 
very tired. 

Princess (beginning to cry) I am afraid of you, cold 
frog. I cannot even touch you. [hate you! I hate you! 

King He who helped you when you were in trouble 
must not be despised now. 

Princess (picking up frog) Perhaps I can hold you with 
two fingers. You shall not touch me. 

Frog Iam so tired; lift me up and let me sleep in your 
arms or I shall tell your father. 

Princess (striking the frog in a rage) You will be quiet 
now, I hope, you ugly frog! 


(The frog throws off his cloak and a handsome youth just the 
age of the princess appears.) 


Princess O! O! Who are you? 

Frog Prince The playmate you have always wanted. 
I was changed to a frog and condemned to live 
in the fountain by a wicked witch until a king’s 
daughter should release me. No one else in the 
world had the power to do so. 

Princess Lily How glad I am to see you! 
You shall sit beside me at the table, eat from 
my golden plate and live in the palace with 
me. 

Frog Prince What good times we shall have. 
Let us go to the fountain and play with the 
golden ball. You may drop it in the water as 
often as you like and I will get it for you. 








An Arbor Day March 


Auice E. ALLEN 


(For four groups of children, as Trees. Make as 
elaborate as time and circumstances allow. The first 
group of Trees represents Alders and shows catkins in pro- 
fusion, early buds, first leaves, etc. They carry a banner 
—white, with Hope in green letters, or made of leaves. The second 
group shows the “home trees,” that is, the ones best known, such 
as elm, maple, chestnut, oak, etc. They carry green boughs, etc., 





also a er— white, with Joy in rose-colored letters or made of 
pink buds. The third group shows the fruit trees. They carry fruit 
— apples, nuts, etc., colored leaves, everything to tell of fall. Their 


banner is of purple, with LovE on it in gold letters or made of colored 
leaves. The fourth group is the evergreen trees. They carry green 
boughs laden with “snow.” Everything should be as wintry as pos- 
sible. They carry a banner of green with PEACE on it in white 
letters, or made of snowflake stars (silver paper). As each group 
marches past center of stage, it recites as follows:) 


First 
“We love the spring,” cry the alder trees, 
“Such breezy blossomy days as these, 
The brook by the wind 
To silver is whirled; 
*God’s in His heaven’ — 
There’s Hope in His world!” 
Second 


“We love the summer,” the home-trees cry, 
“We gaze straight up.to the Gad blué’sky, 
The oridle’s here, ‘ 
The rose ‘is uncurled, 
‘God’s ‘in His heaven’ — 
There’s Joy in His world!” 


. 
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Third 


“We love the autumn,” the fruit-trees say, 
“Such gold and crimson load every spray! 
The year is complete, 
With the frost empearled, 
‘God’s in His heaven,’ 
There’s Love in His world!” 


Fourth 


“We love the winter,” the evergreens call, 
“The blessing of snow lies soft upon all! 
Upon our green boughs 
The storms may be hurled, 
But ‘God’s in His heaven,’ 
There’s Peace in. His world!” 


All 
“We love each season,” the trees all sing, 
“Summer and winter, autumn and spring, 
When the bright leaves fall, 
When a bud is unfurled, 
‘God’s in His heaven ’— 
All’s well in His world!”’ 


(During the last stanza, the banners are lifted high, and as Trees 
recite, or after recitation, if preferred, they pass under them, forming 
pretty tableau.) 








May-pole Song and Dance 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(The children in the picture were taken on the lawn of the S 


given.) 
SONG 
(Tune — “Lightly Row”) 
Merry May, merry May, 


Happy summer’s on her way, 
Merry May, merry May, 
Hear our,Voices gay; 

Round the’ May-pole we all go, 
Lightly tripping to and fro, 
Merry May, merry May, 
Summer’s.on her way. 


Merry May, merry. May, 
Hear the robin’s roundelay, : 
Merry May, merty May, 
Who will ‘come and play? 
See the pretty ribbons fly, 
To unwind them we will try, 
Merry May, merry May, 
Who will come and play? 
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The Flower Bell-ringers 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


For, four gro of children, carrying bells, shaj as much like 
{ ps ds’possible, They hold high and ring 
hile ey. Fetite, ‘marching. If not convenient, to 

may wear caps like’ flowers-named and pull im- 

their recitation. Each group may form any 


appt of recitation, and at close of march they. 


form effectively and” sing any Easter so If they can-march under 
a lange bell bell each’ time, for*the x effect will be more pic- 
turesque,) 


Pitst: Group (Crocuses).. 
u'll listen very early— © 
rie early in‘ the oer 
the snowflakes still are pos 
bells begin to ring! wT: Wa 
i 7 he al so. shy, so,tiny, i 5 
* Crocus-bells. with tones: ‘sunshiny, * 
# What is it they’re Whispering? 


; e 
Ene paniment of real bells) 
pact ring, O ring! 


scampi Group (Hyacinths) 
If you listen then, thereafter, 
While the bluebird’s on the wing, 
Faint and clear, like flower-laughter, 
Hyacinths begin to ring. 
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Hyacinths all swaying lightly, 
Hyacinths all chiming brightly, 
What is it they’re whispering? 
(Bells, as above) 
. Easter’s coming — ring, O ring! 


Third Grotip (Tulips) 

If you: listen, then, still longer, - 
While the robin redbreasts sing, 

You will hear a chorus stronger — 
Tulip bells begin to ring! 

Tulip-bells all red_and yellow, 

Tulip-bells with ‘peal $0°mellow, 

What is, it they’re waegering? 
(Bells, as above) 

Easter’: s-coming — rine ring! 


Fourth Group (Li ies) 


Oh but listen, listen; listen, 
Till your heart bas caught the Swing, 
April skies like brightieyes, glisten, 
Lily~bells. begin . to.ring. 
Lily-buds so fine and slender, | 
Lily-bells so sweet and tender — 
What is it they’re whispering? 
(Bells, .as above) ; 
Easter’s here — O ring, ring, ring! 





Nursery Rhyme No. 1. 
e°—63 Swinging motion 


Ma - ry, Ma - ry,quite con -tra - ry, Howdoes your gar - den grow? Sil 
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Notes, This song is one of a related series. The group when complete will form an interesting Mother Goose entertainment. 


* All rights reserved 
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there was now $1.29. Interest was unabated. In sub- 
tracting $1.20 from $1.29, the boys found that the girls 
were 9 cents ahead. This spurred the boys on. Other 
purchases were made and soon the boys were in the lead. 

Then there were children who bought 2, 3 or 5 of one 
kind. Problems in multiplication supplemented those in 
addition and subtraction. 





Teach children to prove problems in subtraction by 
addition, multiplication by division, and vice-versa. 

Spend plenty of time in quick class drills in combinations 
in every way you can to fix them in the children’s minds. 
Have plenty of rapid column adding. Give class worl in 
addition orally and on blackboard and work for speed nd 
accuracy. 











NUMBER. LESSONS ¢ 
Mond 
$ 
Test 
D)e 
4) 
Wedi 
W 
cent 
Cl 
° ° ee ° , VW ia 
Although carried on in the spirit of play, genuine work 
The F lower Shop was earnestly carried on. The motives to develop accur:icy ; , 
EmMILig YUNKER and speed were strong. Short drills in addition, suntraction ” W 
s . . and multiplication were given. Each transaction meint 
LL plants were making new growth in the window a problem not only for buyer and storekeeper, but for S 
gardens and they were bowers of beauty; but the entire class. If the storekeeper gave the wrong change, = 
lovelier still were the hyacinths, tulips and daffodils some child ready with the correct answer quickly took his 
so plentiful in the school garden. Each morning place. J Thu 
a fresh supply was brought into the room and carefully The problems gave us excellent material for busy work. 
placed in suitable vases. Much to the delight of the chil- Such as the following were placed upon the board to be 
’ dren, the toy “‘Seed Store” was converted into a “Flower solved: 
Shop.” The long table was used asa counter. The ferns, Harry bought 5 hyacinths at 3 cents apiece. How 
geraniums, aspidistra and Asparagus Plumosus from the much did he spend? 
window garden were placed here and there for decoration. If he gave the storekeeper 25 cents, how much change 
The parents became interested. They permitted the did he receive? Fria 
children to bring morning glory, sunflower, castor bean and Adding this to 32 cents, how much did the boys have? 6 
flowering bean seeds, which had been gathered in the home If the girls had 27 cents, how much more would the bovs v 
garden. The tiny “potatoes” grown on the cinnamon vine have to raise to get even? Attention was directed to such 7 
from the school garden were placed on sale. Seed envelopes technicalities in language as punctuation, capitals and form T 
were made by the children during the industrial period. of problems. Words in the price list and others needed row 
The following price list was written upon the board: were learned during the spelling period. D 
After this preparation, the children were ready to write T 
FLOWER SHOP original problems at their seats without a model. In all 28 | 
Cut F owe s Plants this work there was correlation in arithmetic, reading, 
Tulips yee Asparagus Sprengerii 10 cts. language, spelling and industrial training. 
Hyacinths 3 cts. Geraniums 5 cts. 
Daffodils 1 ct. k 
Seeds ; 
Castor Bean 5 for 1 ct. Sunflower, 10 for 1 ct. P ; 
Flowering Bean, 8 for 1 ct. Cinnamon Potatoes, 5 for 1 ct. Arithmetic for Second Grade Ma 
One of the children acted as storekeeper. At first, A. B. W 
simple transactions in addition were involved; as, John Pegs 
bought a tulip for 2 cents and a hyacinth for 3 cents. What April 
did both cost? Purchases amounting to $1.15 had pre- 
viously been made, adding 5 cents, there was now $1.20 to First WEEK 
the boys’ credit. _ =P ae 
Problems consisting of two processes soon came up; as Finish combinations: 
“May bought an Asparagus Sprengerii for 10 cents and 9 9 
seven daffodils at 1 cent a piece. How much did she spend? 8 9 
“Tf she gave the salesman 25 cents, how much change did = - 
she receive?” The girls had $1.12; with 17 cents added, T1 
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$6.75 $5.78 $846 $678 
x4 x5 x4 x5 
$766 $6.07 755 $746 
—397 —4,38 —348 —327 
Tuesday a6, bs AW 
5)875 6)192 7)2,128 8)256 
4)344 5)335 4)348 3)234 

+ of 20 = § of 24 = 

Hu of 20 = 4 of 24 = 

4 of 32 = i of 28 = 

2 of 32 = 2 of 28 = 


Wednesday 

What will a boy pay for a 60 cent pair of skates and a 30 
cent pair of gloves? 

Clara bought 3 yards of dress goods at 30 cents a yard. 
What was the amount of her bill? 

A girl has 20 cents in her bank. How many more cents 
must she get to have a half dollar? 

What will be the cost of a 50 cent ball and 3 10 cent bats? 

How many packages of fire-crackers at 4 cents each, can 
be bought for 80 cents? 


Thursday 
6 X $45 = 8 X $34 = 
8 X 32 Ibs. = 7X 325 = 
7 X 45 bu. = 4 X 85 qts. = 
3 X $2.65 = 16 X 4 qts. = 
4X $4.83 = 24 X 8 trees = 
Friday 
6 X $7.25 = 
What will 6 tons of coal cost at $7.25 a ton? 
7 X 43 trees = 


There are 7 rows of trees in an orchard and 43 trees in each 
row. How many trees in the orchard? 

28 X 4 qts. = 

There are 4 quarts in one gallon. 
28 gallons? 


How many quarts in 


SECOND WEEK 


Review all combinations: 











Teach 2 X 9 3x9 4x9 5x9 
Monday 
895 367 $5.46 $3.78 
x4 x4 x5 x5 
5)415 4)344 3)261 8)336 
8 = ? of 32 4 = ? of 16 
3 = ? of 24 6 = ? of 30 
7 = ? of 28 5 = ? of 25 
Tuesday 
6 X $4.53 = 
5 X $8.63 = 
4 X 78 balls = 
362 X 4 pecks = 
976 838 $9.76 $7.47 
—349 —369 —3.27 —2.69 
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Wednesday 


1 of 32 = 3} of 21 = 
3 of 32 = 2 of 21 = 
1 of 35 = } of 24 = 
$ of 35 = 6 of 24 = 


x 
is 
| 


One pair of shoes costs $4.50. What will 4 such pairs 
cost? 


43 X 8 balls = 
There are 8 balls in one Roman candle. How many 
balls in 43 such Roman candles? 
Thursday 
6X5+9 = 4x9+3= 
5X 8—6= 5X 8—6 = 
4x9-—3 = 9x 5—4= 
$3X9+6= 6X3+5= 
2xX7+5= 4xX9+6= 
3X8+7= 4x8-—4= 
Friday 
4X $7.84 = 5 X $36 = 
6 X $5.30 = 7 X $24 = 
7 X $3.02 = 9 X $.35 = 
4X $843 = 4X $89 = 
5 X $968 = 3 X $.79 = 


THIRD WEEK 


Combination and table drills. 

Give oral addition in this way: count by 3’s to 100, begin 
with 1 and add 3 each time, then begin with 2, etc. This 
gives a good review of combinations and their application. 
Let one child recite until he makes a mistake, then call 
on some one else to continue. After counting by 3’s awhile 
review 4’s, 5’s, etc., in the same way. Devote your class 
time to drill work as far as possible, only take time to go 
over the seat work when it is necessary. Teach the child 
to think and rely upon himself. Any little contests, 
ciphering matches, etc., arouse interest and are invaluable 
drill. 


Monday 
765 598 647 983 
x4 x5 «5 x4 





$7.98 $9.65 $7.89 $879 
x3 x3 x4 x4 
Tuesday 
1 of 36 = } of 32 = 
5s of 36 = 2 of 32 = 
4 of 27 = t of 45 = 
$ of 27 = i of 45 = 


How many feet have 15 hens and 10 dogs? 
I divided 3 apples into quarters. How many pieces did 


I make? 

Wednesday ars am Le 
3)288 3)267 5)465 5)195 
4)356 4)376 4)292 4)816 

4 of 270 1 of 360 + of 400 
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Thursday 
69 X 4 quarters = 
379 X 5 cents = 
7 X 435 = 
6 X 530 lbs. = 
4 X $9.87 = 
5 X $8.75 = 
3 X $967 = 
4X $849 = 
Friday 
3 X $1.75 = 


At $1.75 a yard, what will 3 yards of silk cost? 
4X $5.50 = 
Find the cost of 4 tons of coal at $5.50 a ton. 


3)$7.50 


If 3 yards of velvet cost $7.50 what will one yard cost? 


FourtTH WEEK 


Continue the oral drill in addition of 3’s, 4’s, etc. Review 
especially this week combinations making 12. Have the 
children add (to themselves) as you place the figures on 
the board. As soon as you have placed the last figure 
erase the whole column and call for answer. Work for 
speed and accuracy. Don’t tolerate “counting up.” 








Monday 
5672 4363 6384 902 
—3489 —2947 —2475 —387 
9064 8762 9431 7432 
—3579 —3993 —2896 —2009 
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4 of 363 = 3)363 5)745 
1 of 136 = 4)136 9)288 
4 of 165 = 3)609 4)308 
+ of 275 = 5)1725 9)2970 
+ of 295 = 

Wednesday 


John received 30 cents from his father and 20 cents fron 
his mother. 
buy with the money? 

Mary has 90 cents. Sue has 40 cents less. 
cents has Sue? ‘ 

If 3 pounds of coffee cost $1.20, what will one pound cost 


How many balls at 5 cents each can Harry buy fo: 


one dollar? ($1.00.) 


A farmer has 16 ducks and twice as many hens. Hoy 


many hens has he? 


Thursday 
5X 9+6= ¢of 30+ 7= 
tof 40+ 8 = 5X 8+ 9= 
3 of 27+ 8 = 9x 5—Je-= 
of 45 +7 = lof 450+ Ye, 
4 of 60+ 4 = 1 of 300+ 9 = 
$ of 40+ 8 = 1 of 350 + 20 = 
Friday 
6 = ? of 24 8 = ? of 32 
9 = ? of 27 7 = ? of 28 
5 = ? of 45 6 = ? of 30 
12 =. ?: of 24 9 = ? of 36 
9643 8962 939 786 
—4785 —3784 «4 «4 
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The Teacher’s Treasure Box 


for April 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


(Pos, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in 
the primary grades.) 
o 


Tue BIRTHDAY SUPPER , 


. »Where shall the birthday supper be? 
Down in the meadow 
By the old oak tree. 


Who at the birthday supper shall be? 
Dolly and Polly 
And you and me. 


What shall the birthday supper be? 
A slice of bread 
And a cup of tea. 


When shall the birthday supper be? 
To-morrow morning 
At half past three. 


Tue Honest Otp Toap 


Oh; a queer little chap is the honest old toad, 
A funny old fellow is he; 

Living under the stone by the side of the road, 
"Neath the shade of the old willow tree. 


He is dressed-all in brown, 
From his: toes to his crown, 
Save his breast that is silvery white; 
He takes a long nap in the heat of the day, 
And wakes in the cool, dewy night. 


“Yap! yap!” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog; 
But the toad he says never a word. 


When winter draws near, Mr. Toad goes to bed, 
And sleeps just as sound as a top; 

But when May blossoms follow the soft April showers, 
He comes out with a skip, jump, and hop. 


He changes his dress 
Only once, I confess, 
Every spring, and his old worn-out coat, 
With trousers and waistcoat, he rolls in a ball, 
And stuffs the whole thing down his throat. 


“K-rruk! k-rruk!” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word. 


His legs they are long, and he leaps when he walks, 
Outstepping us all at a bound; 

He wears both his eyes on the top of his head, 
Queer place for one’s eyes to be found. 


You may think him a fright, 
And of course you are right, 
But his ugliness I will defend; 
For he lives on the bugs that destroy the sweet flowers; 
He’s the gard’ner’s helper and friend. 
— Selected 


LittLte Waite Liry 


Little white Lily 
Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white ‘Lily 
Sunshine has fed; 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head. 


Little white Lily 
Said, “It is good, 
Little white Lily’s 
Clothing and food.” 
Little white Lily, 
Dressed like a bride, 
Shining with whiteness, 
And crowned beside. 


Little white Lily 
Droopeth with pain, 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup, 
Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 


Little white Lily 
Said, ‘Good again, 
When I am thirsty 
To have nice rain; 
Now I am stronger, 
Now I am cool, 
Heat cannot burn me, 
My veins are so full.” 


Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet; 
On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine, 
Thanks. to the rain, 
Little white Lily 
Is happy again.— George Macdonald 
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THE SPARROW 


I am a small brown and gray sparrow. 
same roof as you do. 

I have my nest under the eaves. You can see me going 
in and out to carry food to my babies. 

My mate and I have five babies in the cosy nest. Their 
little mouths are open all day long, for me to put in some- 
thing nice. Do you sit at the table with your mouth wide 
open, until your father and mother feed you? 

I wish you would spare us a bit of your bread, now and 
then. We often search for a meal among your scraps. 
Do not throw crumbs into the fire. Please throw them 
into the yard for us. 

Our babies must be fed on grubs. We are very careful 
about their food. We look everywhere to find the grubs 
for them. 

If you want your garden kept clear of grubs, we will 
pick them up for you. No, we do not ask any pay. 

We can pick up thirty grubs in an hour. We begin early 
in the morning. We work all day. 

In a week we pick up many, many grubs. 
more than any bird can count. 

The sparrows help you a great deal. 

Hark! My babies are crying. I must go to them at 
once. 


I live under the 


We pick up 


Tue KILKENNY CATS 


There were once two cats of Kilkenny, 
Each thought there was one cat too many; 
So they fought and they hit, 
And they scratched and they bit, 
Till, excepting their nails, 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats there weren’t any. 


THE RAINBOW 


When the sun shines on the rain we see the rainbow. 
The rainbow has seven colors. 

Do you know the rainbow colors? 

They are red, orange, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 


A RaInsow RHYME 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
See the lovely arch of heaven. 
Seven colors make the bow, 
Brightest, fairest thing I know. 
See the rainbow in the heaven, 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 


In the morning the sun shines in the east. 
We like to see the sun. 

At night the sun shines in the west. _ 
Good-night, dear sun. 


Tue LittLe Cock SPARROW 


A little cock sparrow sat on a green tree, 

And he chirruped, he chirruped, so merry was he. 
A naughty boy came with his wee bow and arrow, 
Determined to shoot this little cock sparrow. 


“This little cock sparrow shall make me a stew, 
And his giblets shall make me a little pie, too.” 
“Oh, no!” said the sparrow, “I won’t make a stew,” 
So he flapped his wings, and away he flew. 


WISHING 


Ring-ting! I wish I were a primrose, 

A bright yellow primrose blowing in the spring! 
The stooping bough above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 

The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the elm tree for our king! 


Nay — stay! I wish I were an elm tree, 
A great lofty elm tree, with green leaves gay! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
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The sun and moonshine glance in, 
And birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing. 


Oh, no! I wish I were a robin — 

A robin, or a little wren, everywhere to go, 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 

Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing! 


Well — tell! where should I fly to, 

Where go sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
Before the day was over, 
Home must come the rover, 

For mother’s kiss — sweeter this 
Than any other thing.— William Allingham 


Paper Cutting 


THE SONG OF THE THRUSH 


There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree; 
He’s singing to me! he’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy. 
Don’t you hear? Don’t you see? 
Hush! look in my tree! 
I’m as happy as happy can be.” 


And the brown thrush keeps singing,“‘A nest, do you see? 
And five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree. 
Don’t meddle, don’t touch, little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 
Now I’m glad! now I’m free! 
And I always shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy: 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
But long it won’t be — 
Don’t you know? Don’t you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be.”—Lucy Larcon 
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Pupils of the Rusk School, Dallas, Texas, in demonstration before the 
State Teachers Association, November 28th, 1913 


The School Board of Dallas, Texas 
adds the Victor to its school equipment 


Ever since its introduction into the schools, when the Victor first demon- 
strated its value in school work, it was a foregone conclusion that the school 
boards would eventually furnish their buildings with the Victor, just as they 
do with various other articles of school equipment—and that is just what is 
happening. 

Heretofore each individual school has usually installed its own Victor, 
but now school boards have become so impressed with the usefulness of the 
Victor, and the fact that it is in daily use in the schools of more than one 
thousand cities, that they are including it as part of their standard equipment. 

The school board of Dallas, Texas, has just appropriated two thousand 

dollars and added twenty-six more Victors (and appropriate 
records) to the number already in the schools, and they will 
eventually have two Victors in every school in the city. 
Another indication of the increasing influence of the 
“Victor in the schools” is the endorsement and approval of 
the Victor book “What We Hear In Music” by the Super- 
visor of Music and Board of School Superintendents, which 
has resulted in the school board of New York City placing 
it on the regular list of text books for use in the New York 
schools, 
You have only to hear the special 
school records for marching, calisthen- 
ics, folk dancing, to realize the valuable 


field and boundless — of the 

Victor XXV Victor in school wor 
$60 special quotation Any Victor dealer will g arrange for a 
to schools only demonstration rigs 3 in your school, Write to ys 


The horn can be removed for booklets and full information, 
and the instrument securely 


Locked to protect it from dust Educational Department 
sponsible people. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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History in Story, Song and 


Action 


FLORENCE M. Miter, Teacher of History, Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
(Book rights reserved) 
(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. An- 
thony of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 
Subjects for the Lessons and Stories 
SPRING AND EASTER 


Objects of the Lessons about Spring and Easter 

To show something of the meaning of the joy felt by all 
nature at this season. 

To allow the children to give expression, in simple manner, 
as it used to be expressed long ago, to the natural joyfulness 
of springtime. 


Outlines and Suggestions for Lessons and Story Work 
I The waking of nature from her winter sleep. 

Wintry winds are blowing, 
Trees are bare — ’tis snowing, 

Beneath the drifts the flowers are buried deep, 
But in their icy dwelling 
Little brooks are telling 

That winter is but sodagiite fast asleep. 


1 Signs of spring. 
a The children mention some of them. 
The birds and the first flowers. 


(Give quotations, bring some of the early flowers into the 
school-room. Use pictures also.) 


b The little seeds in the ground waiting to grow. 
2 Joy of people over coming of spring. 

a From very ancient times celebrations have been 
held to show rejoicing at springtime. 

b Among people of Northern Germany and Eng- 
land there used to be a goddess of the spring, 
who was worshiped and to whom the month 
of April was dedicated. 


(The name Easter probably comes from the name of this 
goddess.) 


c Feasts still held in some places to celebrate 
return of spring. 


II The Easter festival. 
1 The Christian celebration that takes the place of 
of the ancient festival in honor of spring. 
2 Meaning of Easter. 

a The word Easter is said to mean “rising.” 

(The Saxon goddess, Ostara or Eastre, represented the 
East and morning as well as spring.) 

b Easter means life, and therefore as emblems 
of Easter may be used anything containing 
life within itself. Flowers are appropriate, 
because there is life in the bud, which bursts 
forth into the beautiful flower. 


(All flowers, which come from bulbs, as lilies, tulips, 
jonquils, narcissus crocus, etc., seem especially 


to illustrate this idea and some of them also are 
among the first to break through the winter sleep. 
Eggs are used, because the little chicken is 
shut up in the egg. 
The butterfly is a type of life also, because it 
comes from the chrysalis. 
3 Appropriateness of the Easter festival coming in 
the spring. 
4 Easter at first a period of thanksgiving lasting 
eight days. 
(This was about the same length of time as the ancient 
spring festival among heathen people.) 
III Old Easter superstitions and customs. 
1 Belief of some people that the sun danced on 
Easter. 
2 The Easter Egg. 

a The custom of using eggs at Easter time comes 
to us from very ancient times. It siguified 
then, as now, creation or new birth. Fo+ this 
reason the Persians gave colored eggs a‘ the 
time of their New Year, which they celeb: ated 
in the spring. The Hebrews also used egzs to 
a great extent at the time of their festival of 
the Passover, which is held at the begining 
of spring, not far from the time of our Ester. 

After the introduction of Christianity, a sjecial 
Easter egg was prepared and colored red 


Long ago in Europe, p7icsts and singers used JJ 


to have a game of ball with the Easter egg, 
while an Easter carol was sung. 

A pretty legend believed by some peoy le is 
that the joy-bells go away for a week before 
Easter; when they return on Easter Eve they 
bring with them scarlet eggs for the good 
children and they ring out joyfully to announce 
the Resurrection of Christ. 


Additional customs connected with the } se 


S: 

Children going around to collect eggs d iring fl 
Easter week. 

Giving eggs to friends on Easter Sundiy in 
Russia. 


‘ 


f 


The game of hitting eggs, or rolling eggs «lown |] 


a hill is still played in some places. The 
eggs which are cracked must be given to the 
owner of the eggs which remain uncra:ked. 


(Children’s egg-rolling at the White Hous: | 


in Washington.) 


(Other legends and stories given later) 
IV _ Celebration of Easter. 
1 In the Eastern countries. 

a When persons meet first on Easter morning, 
they kiss each other and one says: “He is 
risen!” The other answers: “He is risen 
indeed!” 

b Great rejoicing; bonfires lighted on hilltops 
at night; feasting and festivities for a week. 

2 Very pretty midnight ceremony in the (‘reek 
church. Lighting of the candles. 
3 Easter music. 

Easter has been celebrated with music from 
early times. At Magdalen College, O» ford. 
England, carols are said to have been sung 
from the college tower on Easter morning {ot 
more than three hundred and fifty year 
This custom was adopted by the students of 
Theological Seminary in New York. Vet 
early on Easter morning the sound of a trun: 
pet is heard and high up in the belfry a con 
pany of men in caps and gowns may be see! 
They sing the first carol facing towar«| the 
east; then they sing a carol to the west, '’ 
the north, and to the south. After this the 
chimes ring out their Easter message. 

(Continued on page 242) 
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To [leet the Demand of To-day, Get 


PLAY 


ITS VALUE AND 


FIFTY GAMES 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 
Director of Training School for Physical Directors and Playground 
Workers, Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


The purpose of this book is to bring the teacher nearer to 
the boys and girls, that she may better understand, appreciate, 
interpret, and direct them. Many of the games are original ones 
which have been tried and found worthy; others are not new, 
but the author wishes the teacher to put new atmosphere 
around them and new life into them through knowing their 
vital points and thereby realizing the unlimited value that can 
come from well-directed. sport, combined with the right amount 
of free play. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘man’s place, or if any other m 
or q tine—should overtake you? — : 
to use your savings and go into debt to tide you through _ 
your misfortune, or would you be free to recover speedily 
with your mind at ease because you knew you had a 

_ T.C.U. Policy? For then no matter what happens 


The T. C. U. Will Help You 
This National Organization for Teachers will pay you 
$50.00 cach month when you are disabled by accident, 

sickness or quarantine. 
$1000.00 for an accidental death. 
Larger benefits if desired. All of this in one policy for a 
cost of less than a nickel a day (44c)}—$2.00 to enroll and 
three $5.00 payments due February. May and November. 


Enroll in the T: C. U. 


, Send in the Coupon Now 
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Accuracy in the 
Measurement 
of Colors 


Patents—Copyrigs Previous methods of color measure- 

ment have been inaccurate. The eye 
has been the means of estimating color, and does not 
always see alike. What is a particular color today to 
a given person may not be the same color tomorrow, 
because of over-indulgence in food, lack of sleep, etc. 
The only definite system, which makes possible the 
accurate matching of colors today, tomorrow or any 


| The 
Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New 
York and other cities; is used by prominent artists, 
leading art schools, universities, colleges, and industrial 
laboratories. 

The Munsell Crayons supplied by us aren boxes containing one 
each of the five middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima 
of red, yellow and blue. The middle colors should be used in 
the form of crayons, water colors, atlas of charts, color tree, 
sphere, etc., to correctly teach accuracy and color harmony. 


Send today for explanatory circulars and prices 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
84 P Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
DEPT. P LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Please send full particulars regarding your income and 
savings protection Policy for teachers. My name and 
address are given below: 


ee eee eee eee ee ee ee es 


ee ee ee 2 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(Accredited) 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


i Stw was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving 
The University to every person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, 
practical education at an within his reach. hat such an Institution 
isa necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, 
the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


is one of the largest in the United States. 
The Summer School The Summer Term will open May 26th and 


will continue twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and 
will continue eight weeks. During these terms the University will offer an 
per) ye list of subjects from which students may select their work. There 
will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 


Departments Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten, Education, Man- 
‘ - ual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher English, Civil 
Engineering, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Domestic Science, riculture, 
Law, Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music ,Fine 

Art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography and Typewriting and Review. 
. . The new Domestic Science Hall, which will be 
Domestic Science jeaiy for occupancy by the opening of the sum- 
mer term, will ena the University to accommo- 

and Agriculture date all who wish work in these departments. 


will find an exceptional opportunity to combine work in the 
Teachers regular departments with such review work as they may desire. 
This is because of the fact that during the summer term the regular work of the 
University is offered the same as during the other terms of the year. Many 
enter for review work only. Others by attending consecutive summer sessions 
complete a course of study, while others enter to take up special subjects— 


High School Work, etc. 

i The University is well equipped with buildings, apparatus, 
Equipment laboratories, li , etc., for doing the highest grade of work. 
It has laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 students working at one time. 
The Institution is accredited by the State Teachers’ Training d for pre 
paring teachers for all grades of certificates. Special opportunities are offered 
teachers for doing this work under specialists, as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board, 
with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per weck. 
Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or OLIVER P, KINSEY, Vice-President 
42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 
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(Continued from page 240) 





Dance of the Flowers 


V_ Story of the Origin of the making of the simnel cake 
in England. 
This is a story which was told long, long ago about 


the origin of a special kind of cake made for 
Easter in Shropshire, England. There once 
lived in their little cottage an old man and his 
wife. Now it happened one Easter time that 
their daughter Nelly and their son Simon came 
to see them. During Lent, the people had 
been fasting and eaten only unleavened brad, 
so when Nelly and her brother reached home, 
they found that there was nothing in the house 
for food except the dough from which this bread 
was made. Nelly said she would bake this 
into cakes for the younger children; while she 
was making them, she found some plum pud- 
ding, which had been left from Christmas. 
She thought she would use some of the plum 
pudding inside the cakes, cover it over with 
the dough, and bake it hard so that persons 
would be surprised to find the rich pudding 
inside. Nelly made the cake and was about 
to bake it when Simon came in and told her 
she ought to boil it. Nelly and Simon quar- 
reled and even fought about whether the 
cake should be baked or boiled, until finally 
Nelly said she would boil it first and then 
bake it. They built a fire; some eggs, 
which they had broken in their quarrel, they 
spread over the top of the cake to make it 
look well. This cake was so good that it 
became very popular. The people called 
it Simon-Nelly’s cake; but later they left 
off the last part of the two names and called 
it simnel cake for short. 


VI Easter Legend — “The Little Hare.” 
(Adapted from a poem in the Youth's Companion, 


April 29, 1886.) ; 


The “Winter King”’ still held sway over the 


world, so the story goes, when one day long, 
long ago, he received a message that too late 
he was staying and he must give up his throne 
to the little “Prince Spring.” So the Winter 
King was obliged to go north, and Prince 
Spring came in his place. 


But Prince Spring was lonely and sad as he 


walked through the woods, notwithstanding 
the fact that the birds sang sweet songs at his 
approach, the streams burst through the ice 
under which King Winter had imprisoned 
them and tried to talk to him, and beautiful 
flowers sprang into life at his touch. Always 
before the children had been the happiest 
of all at his return, but now no children had 
come to greet him, although he had waited 
many, many days. 


Finally he thought: “I must send them some 


message to tell them that I am here; it must 
be that they do not knowit. But whom shall 
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I choose for a messenger?” It was very 
difficult to find just the right one for this 
important errand. ‘The birds are very busy, 
the butterfly is too small; I would not wish to 
trust the squirrel or the mouse,” said Prince 
Spring. Then suddenly he exclaimed to a 
little Hare: “You are just the one to please 
the children. Go to the town, and tell every- 
body that Spring has come.”’ But the poor 
little Hare was afraid to go to town, for fear 
he would be shot as all his brothers had 
been. So Spring went to each bird through 
all the forest, and from every one he asked 
a pretty egg; then he made a basket to hold 
the eggs; and gave them to the little Hire 
to use as gifts for the people in the town, so 
that no one would harm him. 

When the Hare reached the town, he was afraid 
of the grownup people; but whenever he 
saw a child, he sat up, held an egg out in his 
paw, and gave the message that Prince Spring 
had come. The joyful children rushed home 
to tell the news, while the Hare ran back to the 
forest with his empty basket. From this 
time, in memory of the little Hare, who 
brought the gift of eggs so long ago, the chil- 
dren are given sugar hares and beauti/ul 
colored eggs at the happy Easter season. 


VII Story of the Easter Hare in Germany. 
1 The night before Easter in Germany. 

The children are greatly excited about the con- 
ing of the white hare. If they have becn 
good, they believe the hare will come wh le 
they are asleep and ‘hide beautifully colored | 
eggs all over the house for them. The white 
hare interests the children so much that they 
do not notice how many eggs the mother 
brings home. When the little folks are 
safely in bed, the mother boils the eggs in 
print cloth of different patterns, so that they 
are beautifully colored. When the eggs are 
ready, the parents hide them; while the 
children are perhaps still listening for the 
white hare. 

2 Easter morning. 

The children are very anxious to know if tlic 
white hare has been there. The father and 
mother enter into the fun of the childr 
The father leads the hunt. For a long tin: 
no eggs are found and the children begin ; 
be afraid the white hare has not visited the: b 
At last, to the delight of the children, the ‘ 
first egg is discovered. Then some more { 
the wonderful eggs are found. 

(The rabbit instead of the hare is used in this country 

Easter.) 
Stories for Spring and Easter 

The First Easter Egg, by Blanche Finley. (In “The 
Favorite.’’) 

The Boy Who Discovered the Spring, by Raymon | 
MacDonald Alden. (In “Why the Chim 
Rang.”’) 

A Story Retold, by Anne Emilie Poulsson. 


(About the Easter anthem of the little bird and the color 
eggs for Easter Day.) 


A Love Lesson, by Mrs. Sara L. Burton. 








Poems and Quotations for Spring and Easter 
Talking m Their Sleep, by Edith M. Thomas. 
Easter Music — Jonquils, by Margaret Deland. 
Easter, by Richard Watson Gilder. 
Waiting to Grow — Anonymous. 
Easter Song, by Lucy L. Beebe. 
(Continued on page 244) 
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Do You Tell Stories?. Here is the Best Book on 
the Subject of Story Telling: 


ae FOR THE STORY TELLER 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
For THE By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


An important volume which will be of vital inter- 
est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 
text-book in the art and practice of story telling 
for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 
covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. 

It gives a new system of story telling as related 
to child psychology. Through telling stories to 
thousands of children and lecturing to students, 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 
development. This mind appeal of the story and 
how to make it is described in this book. There 
are also adapted stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before 
combined in any story collection.. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 
of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 
stories. 

This is one of those necessary books that a teacher keeps within easy reach 
where it is picked up “just naturally”’ when help is needed on the subject which it 
covers. It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 
thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. Size, 


5} x 7j inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A new book of. delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 
own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states :— 

“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to the heart of childhood. She 


has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 

“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light of the response of the child 
who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 
In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 
sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 


The book contains thirty-three songs. Bound in boards and cloth with 
decorative cover design. Size, 94x 124. 


Price, postpaid, $0.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: T Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


STORY TELLER 
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(Continued from page 242) 
Songs for Spring 
Farewell to Winter. 
The Red Rose—Kate Forman—John Martin. 
All the Birds have Come Again. 
(Volkslied. ) 
Pussy Willow. 
Dainty Pussy Willow. 
Pussy Willow’s Secret — Eleanor Smith. 
The Pussy Willow — Harriet Sawyer. 
Suppose — J. B. Wekerlin. 
Heigho! Daisies and Buttercups. 
(Other songs are given under May.) 
Pictures 
Any good pictures illustrating the singing of Easter 
carols, or the Easter legends may be used. 


SPRING AND EASTER 
AN ENTERTAINMENT IN ILLUSTRATION 
It is well to have some simple exercises at this season of 
the year, in order that the children may have an oppor- 
tunity to express their joy at the return of spring. Even 
if no entertainment to which guests are invited is given, 
some form of expression should be used in the school-room. 


Stage decorations 

Large boughs of hemlock and laurel or other green are 
arranged around the sides and back of the stage. In among 
the green branches are placed red and white electric lights. 

A wooden fence, painted green or a hedge; a seat covered 
with gray cambric, near the fence; green boughs scatteicd 
over the stage; and a few trees complete the stage arrange- 
ments. 


Characters 

Two young ladies or girls from one of the upper grades 
are needed — one to give an Easter poem and the other 
to represent Mother Spring. 

The other characters are the following: Children to 
represent Easter; Five girls from the fourth grade to recite 
a poem. Children representing different flowers. (First 
and Second Grade.) 


(Children to give a Spring Drill, or take part in one or two other 
tableaux may be added, if a longer enterta’‘nment is desired.) 
I Easter Time. (Tableau, poem, and song.) 

The young woman or older girl is seated by the fence; 
some little girls are grouped about her, some seated and 
others standing. All wear white dresses; the children have 
white bands with Easter lily decorations on their heads and 
hold Easter lilies. These Easter lilies are made of crépe 
paper wired into shape. 

(Directions for making the lilies are given in Dennison’s book, “‘ Art 
and Decoration.’’) 

The older girl recites the poem by Celia Thaxter on 
“Easter,” found in The Ladies’ Home Journal, March, 1913. 
This poem begins “Sing, children, sing!” She should 
give this poem as if talking to the children around her. 

After the poem, the older girl leads all the little children, 
in an informal manner, nearer to the front of the stage. 
All sing “ At Easter Time,”’ by Laura E. Richards. 
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Mother Spring and Her Children 


II “How Spring Made Her Flowers.’”’ Poem by Susie M. 
Day. (Wide Awake, April, 1879.) 

This poem is recited by five children, each giving a } art 
of the poem. All the children together give these two lines 
last: 

Does Spring always make her flowers this way? 
We can only tell what she did that day. 


The girls who recite this poem wear the sunbonnets, }-er- 
chiefs, and sashes, decorated with crépe paper flow»rs, 
which will be described under May. (Each child has a 
different flower.) 

Instead of the poem mentioned above, the following 
tableau and quotation might be used: 

A very small child is kneeling among tall Easter lilies 
and other flowers, or kneeling with her arms full of lilies 
and roses. She gives a quotation from “A Little Child’s 
Fancies,” by Mrs. L. C. Whiton. 


I think that the world was finished at night, 
Or the stars would not have been made; 

For they wouldn’t have thought of having the light, 
If they hadn’t first seen the shade. 


And I think that an angel, when nobody knew, 
With a window pushed up very high, 
* Let some of the seeds of the flowers fall through, 
From the gardens they have in the sky. 


For they couldn’t think here of lilies so white, 
And such beautiful roses, I know; 

But I wonder, when falling from such a height, 
The dear little seeds should grow! 


And then, when the face of the angel was turned, 
I think that the birds flew by, 

And are singing to us the songs they learned 
On the opposite side of the sky. 


III Mother Spring awaking her children. 


An exercise for small children adapted from a poem, | 


“‘Mother Spring’s Children,” by Clara Doty Bates, given 
in the Wide Awake; March, 1883. The children are 
dressed in flower costumes made from crépe paper. 


IV Dance of the Spring Flowers. 
Eight of the little girls, dressed in the flower costumes, 
give a simple dance. 


A drill may be added to this entertainment. 
songs may also be rendered. 


Additional spring 
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TRAVELING DRAWING EXHIBIT 
FOR CITY SCHOOLS 


Pe creren NORMAL AND METHODS COURSES 
have a drawing exhibit of National signi- 


fiance practically without cost. Dr. 
pursued under our personal direction repare t achers t examinations for highe: 
Henry Turner Bailey and Mr. Royal B. grade certificates Our courses emb x y th pre od fw celle years of experi- 
pared ence and ripe judgment of a large number of widely known educators. Much ti 
Farnum have pre for the United and care were expended in preparing and editing yer > hiabat 
States Bureau of Education an exhibit ? these lessons. The same conscientious attention 


of the best examples of drawing and art to detail will mark the work of our ins«ructors in ae we $oUe Rae'ase 











, P Guenting r recitations. Your instructor will be a normal school or 
work in the elementary, high and normal ¢ graduate, an mn espart, ogeeent — school teacher. We have 
schoo!s of the United States, as well as ye rs on our st ou will receive the same encouraging criticism 
' and helpful advice that have enabled our students to win success. If 
one or two of the art schools. The ex- are ambi to advance, ct fully about your ——, Fant 
hte 5 i iri i stances juture aims. e will give you honest, disintere: advice. 
hibit is to anlar on pole f ees. it lf we cannot offer you instruction that exactly meets your requirements 
upon paymen 0 e€ Cost 0 ranspo a- we shall not ask you toenroll. Make your spare time count for some- 
usie M. tion from the city last using it. The] JM ‘bing this year. Letus help you. 
transportation charges will be small. On VesTeee RATES LOW, May eee tm 
The exhibit is not a large one, but it has} pcyRatedsats "ay, Pey tuitions Coe pared for our work, sre 
been selected with unusual care, so as —. with every vines. thea ane cient ea solely for the oue who 
. studies by correspondence e have een years of succ 
to show the work that will be most sug- to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty- ‘Eve omed 
gestive to teachers, children and school schools—a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY, 


offices. It was ready for shipment about | INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


January 1, and cities desiring it should 623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO “Wcas Scnmeiel 
make application at once to the Commis- Parmary Eoucario—April 


om her- sioner of Education, Washington, D. C., in 
Owens, order that it may be dispatched to as 
1 has a many localities as possible with the least 


expense to each of them. Short- Story Writing ee 


llow i r. Claxton believes that this small 
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demands of business, the wants of the] } Dp, Essaweim THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass 








family, the requirements of society, more 
numerous. ‘The first. effect of the praise- 
worthy effort to keep up with all these 


Sings & commonly sccn in a weakened — SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


or debilitated condition of the nervous 
; : ‘ American College of Physical Education, Inc. (Co-Educational) 
system, which results in dyspepsia, defec- ae including Sehee! fer Pie Director School for Playoround 

tive nutrition of both body and brain, and|] > an) @ "Workers, for Teachers of 


in e » ; } FIVE “WEEKS JU JULY 1 TO AUGUST 5 
in extreme cases in complete nervous oy Classes will be conducted in all branches of Physical Education. They will be open 
prostration. It is clearly seen that what ay" to beginning and advanced students. Each department will be in 


Se . . . i charge of a specialist. 
Is ne eded is what will sustain the system, Hundreds of Teach tlie wp ead wat, cath 09 te dined bb ox 
give vigor and tone to the nerves, and . a re “4 cD <n gn: CFS summer school, and combine it with their regular 
keep the digestive and assimilative func- ——gage detanedrsag bony Senet yp ge pS 

are housed in our quarter-of-s-million dollar —~ provided 
tions healthy and active. From personal — The Schools with large gymnasium, swimming tank, tennis courts, . 


Send for our announcement’ °TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 15 
knowledge, we can recommend Hood’s Home of the College Address, Secretary, Box 20, 4°nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Sarsaparilla for this purpose. 


When School Lets Out 


To give Loa scholars —_ = at the close of school is a delicate bit of diplomacy. 
. > ate It endears you to the scholars, pleases the parents, and gratifies the school board. The 

stumes, 4 ‘ 5 - members of a school board compratulate themselves upon their EE judgment when 
¥ ‘ % they find that they have engaged a teacher who is popular with community. 


The souvenir No. 12 illustrated herewith 
is an achievement in the art of engraving and 
printing. It is executed i in fine taste. The 
word “ Souvenir” and the symbolic design are 
embossed in either silver or gold. A red ribbon 
is furnished with the gold, and a green one 
with the silver. You may have your choice 
of either or both assorted. 


An insert of heavy bond paper provides a 
space for names of teacher, school rd 
scholars. school, district, township, county, 
and state, which matter is to be furnis! 

STYLE 12 when you order. 


If you desire, a 0 of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first pa; We will copy any photograph 
that a camel, rite your name and address on the back. of photograph and it will Te returned to you uninjured. 
case you do not ge to make use of photos, the panel will show an appropriate phrase neatly engraved. 


Prices, postpaid :— 12 My = siete, 8 $1.00; additional ones, 6c. each; 12 with photo, $1.15; additional 
ones, 7c. each. Envelopes to match, 5c. per ‘dozen. Remitt-nce must accompany order. 


yan enn satisfaction. That is why we have been doing’ business with many teachers continuously for fourteen 


If you desire to see sample of this and two other beautiful souvenirs, send 2c. in stamps. 
Close the school ak Seibert corminons pet little, but they help imennedy to make the closing 
Be forehanded. 


exereises a source tion to all concerned, "t put it off until too late. 
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Around the Year 
Awice E. ALLEN 
VIII 
The Month of Trees 
First Week 


Subject — Hope. 
Motto — 
“He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope!” 


MORNING SONG 

(“et to music elsewhere) 
Dear little tree, 

May soft winds play 
Among your leaves 

Some happy day! 
So love and joy 

Shall come to me, 
Because to-day 

I plant a tree. 


PLANT A TREE 


Plant a cheery little tree 
On the slope, 

Some bright April, it will whisper 
Words of hope! 


THE TREE OF Hope 
Tf I would plant a tree to be Hope to me, 
Wearing buds like happy smiles, 
Spite of winter’s lingering wiles, 
I would plant a willow tree. 


THE LittLE TREE TO APRIL 


I am a little Maple Tree, 
My first leaf-buds just op’ning, 
O April, with some help from you, 
For glad green leaves, “here’s hoping!” 


THE Eitm TREE 
I think the Elm Tree loves the gentle rain 


So long she holds it in her hands to give again 
In cooling drops to thirsty hill and plain. 


WHEN SPRING 1S LATE 


Let’s be very cheery 
On our little slope, 

Spring is slow? Don’t you know 
Now’s the time ¢o Hope! 


PLANT 


If you have no tree to plant, 
Plant a shrub or vine, 

But if even these you can’t, 
Plant some flowers in line. 
If not these, just plant a hope, 

Sturdy as can be, 
That upon some cheerless slope 
Some one plants a tree! 


Second Week 
Subject — Joy. 
Motto — 
“He who plants a tree, 
Plants a joy!” 


Morninc SONG 
(Music as above) 


Dear little tree, 
May robins sing 


EDUCATION 


April 1914 


Among your boughs 
Some radiant spring! 
So love and joy, etc. 


PLANT A TREE 


Plant a happy little tree, 
Girl and boy, 

Some fair summer-time ’twill give you 
Songs of joy! 


THe TREE OF Joy 
If I would plant a tree to be 
Joy to me, 
In the spring a huge bouquet, 
- Fruit, in autumn, on each spray, 
I would plant an apple-tree. 


Tue LittLte TREE TO APRIL 


I am a tiny apple tree, 
But I’ve some blossoms rosy, 

And, April, just look on this bough — 
Joy! There’s a bird’s nest cosy. 


THE Apple TREE 
I think the apple tree must love the sun — 


Unfolding slow her blossoms, she has spun 
Of his bright beams a smile for every one. 


WHEN SPRING 1s LATE 
Let’s be very happy, 
Brightest smiles employ, 
Song and bloom drive out gloom — 
Now’s the time for Joy/ 


PLANTING TIME 


Winged elm-seeds sail on every breeze, 
Soon, down will drop the maple-keys, 
We know, by such glad signs as these, 
The trees, themselves, plant little trees. 


And by and by in autumn gray, 

The oak shall drop, as if in play, 
Some little acorns by the way — 
So do the trees keep Arbor Day! 


Third Week 
Subject — Love. 
Motto — 
“He who plants a tree, 
He plants love!” 


MornInG SONG 
(Music as above) 
Dear little tree, 
Make shelter sweet, 
For tired hearts 
In summer’s heat! 
So love and joy, etc. 


PLANT A TREE 


Plant a sturdy little tree, 
Storms above, 

Some dark day it will protect you 
With its love! 


THE TREE OF LOVE 


If I would plant a tree to be 
Love to me, 


(Continued on page 246) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


_ THE THE SCHOOL CF EDUCATION offers during 
’ the Summer Quarter special work under the 


KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY DEPT. 


Courses will be given by regular members of 
the staff together with instructors from other 
institutions. ‘These courses include Principles 
and Methodsin the Kindergarten, Constructive 

Occupations and Plays and Games for Kinder- 
garten and Primary teachers, and Primary 
School Methods, dealing especially with the 
teaching of reading, writing, literature, num- 
ber, and science. These coursesare open to all 
students of the University of Chicago. 

For announcements, address The School of 
Education, The University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Ill. 
British Isles Tours. 


Cest + $350 to 


$460. Sailing June 23 and June 30, 
Send for information and references. 


JULIA C. BRANNAN 
1726 W- (00th St., Chicago, III. 








Continental aa d 








ALL THREE MEDALS 
Two Dollars 

Your choice of Three Sterling Silver cr Gold 
Filled, Silver and Bronze to each set, in a Satin 
lined case. Extra Heavy weight. A positive Five 
Dollar velue. Ask your jeweler. 

Suitable for School Presentations, Card Parties, 
Games, Chu..h Work, etc. 


‘PN-w mrcda> 


SPECIAL 

To get the readers of Pemmary Epucation ec- 
quainted with our Subscription Service, One Dollar 
and Twenty-five cents additional to the Subscrip- 
tion price of your Favorite Magazine will bring 
you the set of medals ycu choose. 

Send your Name and Address on a Postal for our 
Free Examination Offer, full size illustration and 
Special Magazine List. 

TREMONT MAGAZINE BUREAU 
1999 Clinton Avenue New York City 











Teachers’ Course — 


GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal 
Session 


June 29 — August 7 


T= necessity for profcs- 
sional training in the most 
advanced methods and the tech- 
nique of ey 2 Shorthand, 
ete. 0 e Training, 
e an 
English, is enh more and more 
every year by both teachers and 
schools. More than that, hong 
Gomad for G teachers increases every 
Gregg Shorthand is now taught in the high sc eH 
of nearly a thousand cities; last ycar it was adopted 
by more > then four hundred schools. 
Rqess School, under the direction of Mr. John 
bert Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand, has de- 
wie methods in practical pedagogy that have 
e famous t hout the country. Every year 
teachers from all parts of the country —last year 
the enrollment represented twenty-cight ute 
assemble in G School to study these methods. Th 
course embraces primary and advanced wath. 


_, Correspondence Course — FREE 


beginning the correspondence course no 
may cover the ose of Gregg Shorthané 
on be in position to devote themselves exclusively 
to a review .f the principles, and study of teaching 
methods, u gods eet pepe , in the Summer Nor- 
mal School, which bes vee 29, and continues six 
weeks. for 


CRECC SCHOOL 














6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





NOTES 
aS eX 


— Under thé provisions of the new 
school code of Pennsylvania, the West 
Chester State Normal School was trans- 
ferred to the State on December 30, 1913. 
The State Board of Education has ap- 
pointed a new and strong Board of 
Trustees of nine persons, who have unani- 
mously re-elected Dr. G. M. Phillips to 
the Principalship. Dr. Phillips, who had 
been principal of the school since 1881, 
resigned on December 9, in order that the 
transfer might be made, as the men who 
controlled the school seemed determined 
to prevent the transfer while he was its 
principal. The West Chester State Nor- 
mal School is one of the largest of the 
eastern normal schools, and now has an 
attendance of over eight hundred students 
exclusive of its model school. Under Dr. 
Phillips’ management it has been extra- 
ordinarily successful and prosperous. Its 
property is valued at about a million dol- 
lars, a large part of which has been earned 
by the school itself. Its faculty is recog- 
nized as one of the strongest Normal 
School faculties in the country. It has 
nearly four thousand graduates who are 
teaching in every part of the country. 
It is believed that the school will now be 
stronger and more successful than ever. 
All the State Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania have been organized as private 
corporations, but under State laws, and 
largely aided by the State. West Chester 
is the first to come under State ownership 
and control, but it is expected that others 
will quickly follow, and that presently 
all will have done this. 


— Miss Mary E. FitzGerald says her 
success as a European conductor is due 
to the friends she made when a con- 
tributor to Primary Epucation and 
Porutak Epucator. Subscribers from 
Maine to California have furnished a 
large part of her traveling family. This 
year, she is going to run away from school 
from September 28 to December 1, and 
visit Honolulu, China, Japan, Manila. 
Japan in chrysanthemum time would 
tempt anyone, but Japan with the Coro- 
nation of the Mikado in November, 
also! Could anything be better! Don’t 
you or your friends want to join her? 
Could $495 with everything — drives, 
hotels, guides, steamship accommodations 
—first class—be spent more delightfully? 
This is less than half of what is usually 
charged. Write to 224 N. Hamlin Ave., 
Chicago, and get an itinerary. Only to 
read it is a treat. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Teachers who invest a penny in a postal 
card and send name and address to the 
Colorado Chautauqua Association, Boyl- 
der, Colorado, will receive large returns 
on their investment. They will be sent 
all of the Association’s printed matter for 
one year entirely free of cost. This 
literature will give full information about 
a most delightful and profitable way to 
spend the summer. It will tell of beauti- 
ful mountain, scenery, excursions, en- 
tertainments, summer school, and many 
other things which make interesting 
reading. Send name to-day before it is 
forgotten. 





Vigorous—full of 
Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 

You can increase or reduce your weight. 

I no longer need to say what “‘I can do”’ 
but what “I HAVE DONE.’’ I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their 
every best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
Laws. 


What My Pupils Say: 
i} “Every one notices th 
change in my complexion, it 
i has lost that yellow color. 
“Just think what you have 
done.for me! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this ye -_ 
146, and have not gai 
-lam not wrinkled 
b ie Li so young and 


. or 
sluggish aver. Ican 
ing how 
eanily agit "T'Jeel lb years 
younger.” 

“Just think! Ihave not 
had a pill or a cathartic since 
I began and I used to take 
one every ~ all 


Increas- 
1 Pion" tknow 
a one 





more, and my nerves a: 

rested! I p Ban like a baby. * 
“Miss . fa I have 

— <= and 

cotaren s so much 

better. Isn’t that 

“I feel as if { could look 
r woman and 


Your our correspon ndence is held in 
cannot help you I will tell you a what will, 
My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly 
one i, other information of vital interest to 
ery woman is welcome to it. Write for it 
ence and 1d like 
ike 
to tell Seak daily trom 8 unti 


SUSANN A COCROFT 








Dept.45 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She ie 
the recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of women, and is daily 

chO"Gs of her work, 





in 








The ae of Chicago 


A The te colleges, the 
A graduate schools, and the profes- 
4 sional eehenis provide courses in 
Arts, Litsratare, Science, 
Commerce inistra- 
, Educa- 

n, and Divi: . Instruction 
given by lar members of the 
University which is augmented 
in the summer by appointment of 
and instructors from 


un institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1914 
Ist Term June 15~—July 22 
2d Term July 23—Aug. 28 

Detailed announcements will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 248) 
Strong arms spreading wide to bless, 
Just brimful of tenderness, 
I would plant a maple tree! 


Tue LitTLE TREE TO APRIL 


I am an Elm — your blue, blue eyes 
Smile O so far above me, 

But, April, if I grow and grow, 
Some glad day, will you love me? 


THE PoprpLtarR TREE 


I think the poplar loves the wind a-blow — 
She whispers to him passing to and fro, 
And all her little leaves laugh happily and low. 


WHEN SPRING IS LATE 


Let’s be very steadfast, 
Skies.are dark above, 

What of rain? It’s quite plain 
Now’s the time for Love/ 


LITTLE SISTER OF ARBOR DAy 
“°Tis said when first dear Arbor Day 
Ran lightly through the wood, 
She paused where sleeping flowers lay, 
Just where a Birch Tree stood. 


She saw the Birch’s snow-white gown, 
With silvery ribbons strung, 

She saw the pretty leafy crown 
That spring had to her flung. 


She laughed — glad little Arbor Day — 
The flowers began to waken, 
“You'd really think,” they heard her say, 
“Td had my picture taken!” 


“You look so like me, little tree,” 

She cried, and then she kissed her, 
**T almost think that you must be, 

My own dear little sister!” 


Fourth Week 
Subject — Peace. 
Motto — 
“He who plants a tree, 
He plants peace!” 


EDUCATION April 1914 


MorNING SONG 
(Music as above) 


Dear little tree, 
Strong arms unfold 

To guard us from 
The winter’s cold! 

So, love and joy, etc. 


PLANT A TREE 
Plant to-day the little tree 
You love best, 
Some day, when you’re tired, ’twill bring you 
Peace and rest! 


THE TREE OF PEACE 
If I would plant a tree to be 
Peace to me, 
Full of murmurous voices deep, 
Bringing dreams and restful sleep, 
I would plant a cedar tree. 


THE LitTLeE TREE TO APRIL 


Iama Pine. Yet, hark, I sing 
My little song caressing, 

Dear April, sit and rest awhile, 
I'll fill your heart with blessing. 


THE HemiLock TREE 


I think the hemlock loves the winter bold, 
She lifts her strong glad arms that she may hold 
For him his snow-wreaths, white and still and cold 


WHEN SPRING IS LATE 
Let’s be very quiet, 
April soon will smile, 
Inside gold, clouds must hold — 
So — let’s wait awhile! 


APPLE-TREE DREAMS 
I don’t know where you can dream such dreams, 
As under our apple trees, 
All woven of songs and wings it seems, 
And bits of apple-bloom breeze. 
With a tint of green and a hint of pink, 
And a glint of far-away blue, 
O apple-tree dreams, you’re so sweet. I think 
You are some day coming true! 





Paper Cutting 
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LOSS OF APPETITE IN THE SPRING 


Loss of appetite is accompanied by 
loss of vitality, vigor or tone, which is 
a more serious loss. It is common in the 
spring because at this time the blood is 
impure and impoverished and fails to give 
the digestive organs what they need for 
the proper performance of their functions. 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It makes the rich red blood 
your whole system demands. It is not 
simply a spring medicine — but it is the 
best spring medicine. 








CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 


The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their © ge? as well as in their work 


recommend only 
crarnite PENCILS 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educationalauthorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














Spanish 


Italian 


: 
F 
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“YOUR FUTURE” 


7a be tighter then your pot Mf yon let Prof. 
Beauchamp teed r character from your Dy bandercition re: 
His accurate re eo and helpful advice will enab: 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
- a "out Ye and see kes yourself. Enclose 
ot satisfied. Address G. R. 

BEAUCHAMP. F583 "Eighth Avenue, New York. 


1914 EUROPEAN TOUR $445 


FIRST CLASS ON STEAMERS USED 
. Every expense paid. No extras. 
ines Holland, Italy, Switzerland, France, Aus- 
n 





MARY E. FITZGERALD 
_ 224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago 
ing chargc, with Miss FitzGerald, means giving 
herself Haine to the welfare of those with her.” 
—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Pamaagy EpucaTion 


ROW N® 


Bromchial 


pry ae 


aint Jutove loss of + on coughs, sore 
blic epeakers and e.ngers. 








BOOKS 


THe New Putosoppy. By Calvin 
Samuel Page. 800 pages. $3.50 prepaid. 
Science Publishing \Company, Chicago, Ill. 

For many years science has been trying 
to explain Electricity, Gravitation, and 
Repulsion, but with very little success. 
In his work, in which he introduces the 
New Atomic Element “Rex,” Mr. Page, 
not only explains these but offers proof 
that many of our accepted principles of 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


§ Pislosues, a, uo, Be Speakers, Mono- 
, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 

pore: Illustrated Songs, Pantom, womime Songs, thease 
SiMGhaays inc Se Hand sk May 
im s, nd e-Up 
etc. Suitable for all and occasions. Large 

catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, 


<=> CLASS PINS 


F College, Schou! oar Society 











Sound, Heat, Light, and Astronomy are | quest, Special offer 
wrong. It will well repay anyone inter- | colorsot 


ested in the great subject “Physics” to 
obtain a copy of this book for careful 
study. 


Prnoccuio UNDER THE Sea. This book 
is translated from the Italian by Carolyn 
M. Della Chiesa, edited by John W. Davis, 
illustrations by Florence R. Abel Wilde. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Very many strange adventures does 
“Pinocchio Under the Sea” have, as he 
travels with his two friends Tursio, the 
Dolphin tutor, and Marsovino, the Dol- 
phin pupil, while the hero of the story, 
who is a marionette, searches for his father. 
Pinocchio has a good opinion of himself 
and his wisdom, but there are many 
things that he learns on his travels, and 
which the readers of the story may learn, 
too, in an. interesting way, if they will. 
There are amusing line drawings in the 
text and in the full page illustrations, a 
colored frontispiece, title page and first 
page text picture. The last picture in 
the book shows Pinocchio welcomed 
by his father, who has a beautiful little 
home, and the two live a comfortable 
and happy life ever after. 


Tue IpeEAL Sounp EXeEmMpLirier. By 
a Sister of Saint Joseph, Archdiocese of 
Boston, Mass. For sale by Edward E. 
Babb & Company, 93 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. Price, 15 cents. 

Whatever system of teaching reading 
she may follow, every teacher recognizes 
the necessity of thorough drill in phonics. 
Unless, however, she has enjoyed long 
experience in teaching she will find it 
wiser to seek expert help in arranging such 
drills, for upon them depends very largely 
the children’s future progress in reading. 

One of the most helpful arrangements 
of Phonics we have seen is this small 
pamphlet. It will be of special help to 
the first and second grade teacher, and 
may be used in. connection with any 
primer or reader. 

In “The Ideal Sound Exemplifier” all 
the elementary sounds of the English 
language are found. First come the Short 
Vowels followed by one Consonant, then 
the Short Vowels followed by more than 
one Consonant. After these the Long 
Sound of the Vowels and their equivalents 
are given. Then in succession come 
Italian A Long and Short; Broad A; the 
Diphthongs OI, OU, OW, OY; Circum- 
flex A, E,O; OO Short and OO Long; and 
the Wave Sound of E and I. 

Besides the 397 different Families which 
include more than three thousand words,’a 
comprehensive Key to the Sounds, ten 
useful Exercises, and a complete and well- 

Family Index are found in 
“The Ideal Sound Exemplifier.” 

Since the pamphlet may be placed in the 
hands of the children, much time and 
energy as well as board space may be 
saved, an additional recommendation to 
the busy teacher. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 





ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL + es NURSES 
FOUNDED IN 1 


Offers an up-to-date course in pari instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 
Favorable a emmy t must meet the requirements of 
pee health, o' (19-35), and cf good moral character, 
ving had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 
he instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
a preliminary course. 
¢ school catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Nurses, 


MARY C. WHEELER, R.N., 408 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Montessori Method in Rome 


yes are interested in my investigation 
study of the Montressor1 Metuop 
tn Rome, and oa adaptation of 
the Mcthcd to the American Schcol for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Torresdale Tr.ining course 
begins October Ist. 
mores 


Teacher-Training School 
Phi Pa. 


A, SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


or Kindergarten and Primary grades, in- 
duding all supplies pertaining to the industria | 
bra s, such as Manual Training Supplies, 
Drawing Paper, Mechanical Drawing Supplies, 
and Designs, Reed, Raffia, Cross Stitch Can- 
vas, Scrim, Monks’ Cloth, Burlaps, Construc- 
tion Papers Chair Cane, Book Binding and 
Weaving Materials. For Special Spring 


Catalog just issued, address 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 S. Wabash Ave. Box 8 CHICACO, ILL. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Come College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to 
= a “Free Tuition Scholarship” for a complete curse 
y mail. Matriculation fee $5.00 — Tuition free. Appl 
at once. Do not delay. Send your name and rod 

dress today. 


COURSES 
NORMAL BOOK-KEEPING 
HIGH SCHOOL TYPcW? ITING AGRICULTURE 
PROFESSIONAL SHORTHAND CIVIL SERVICE 
PHYSICAL CULTURE DOMESTIC SCIENCE DRAWING 
ENGINEERING LAW REAL ESTATE 


Over 100 branches from which 
to select 











TAUGHT BY MAIL 
PENMANSHIP 


“Free Tuition Scholarships”’ 
applicants from each post-office. Send us your name 
and address — now — today — tomorrow may be too lie. 
It costs younothing. “ Doit now.” Address 


FREE TUITION DEPARTMENT 
CARNECIE COLLECE, ROGERS, OHIO 


Libraries for Schools 


ew Ay em from our big 400 page cata- 
logue of best books of all the publishers. We save 
you money. We carry all books in stock and give 
you quick service, Books on all subjects and 
it by school grades, Ou 
free to any address. Write us for it today. 
The Book > E,W. Reynolds, Pres, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 15 to August I! 


ws Course 
All dergarten subjects. Montessori Methods. 
Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 
Primary Course 

Montessori Methods. Primary Methods. Handwork 
credits applied on regular Primary course. Resident 
dormi adjoining College. 

For full information address 

31 


granted to the first 

















Box 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, II. 
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First Week 
Monday Memorize four lines of “My Shadow,” by 




























































































































































































































































Daily Lesson Plans 
April 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Stevenson. 


Tuesday Memorize four more lines of “My Shadow.” 
Wednesday Memorize four more lines of “My 


Shadow.” 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. 


Second Week 


Monday Complete above poem. 

Tuesday Individual recitation of “My Shadow.” 

Wednesday Tell the story of “Annie’s New Shoes” 
for reproduction. 

Thursday Reproduce “Annie’s New Shoes.” 

Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 


Monday Dramatize “Annie’s New Shoes.” 

Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Tell the story of “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” for reproduction. 

Thursday Reproduce above story. 

Friday Dramatize above story. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Same as above. 

Tuesday Begin memorizing “The Dutch Lullaby” 
(Wynken, Blynken, and Nod), by Eugene Field. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Continue above. 


History AND GEOGRAPHY 


First Week 


Monday A talk on Easter. 

Tuesday “The First Easter Egg” for reproduction. 
(“Stories in Season,” by George.) 

Wednesday Read and tell Easter stories. 

Thursday Detailed study of the carpenter. His 
tools. 

Friday The carpenter’s work. 


Second Week 


Monday Above continued. 

Tuesday A brief talk on other trades and occupations. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday A talk on the contrast in primitive and 
modern homes. 

Friday In one corner of the room show a primitive 
home as represented by Indian life. 


Third Week 


Monday Makea large wigwam with symbols painted 
upon the outside. 

Tuesday Dress Indian dolls and arrange about a 
campfire. 

Wednesday Represent a modern. home by furnishing 
a doll house. Paper the walls. 

Thursday Weave rugs for floors of the doll house. 

Friday Continue above. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Continue rug weaving. 

Tuesday Complete rugs. 

Wednesday Make doll house furniture for the parlor. 
(Construction paper.) 

Thursday Make doll house furniture for the bed- 
room. 

Friday Make furniture for the dining-room. 


NatTurRE Stupy 


First Week 


Monday The wild rabbit. Appearance. Did you 
ever see rabbit tracks? Where? When? 


Why does the wild rabbit run about mostly at night? 
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Tuesday The rabbit. 

Legs — front, hind. 

Feet — soles. 

How hunters find them — tracks, scent. 
Wednesday Rabbit. Eyes and ears. 
Thursday Rabbit. Teeth, food, shelter. 
Friday Rabbit. 

Burrows. 

Kinds of rabbits. 


April 1914 


Enemies — men, hawks, dogs, snakes, cats, ow!s. 


Second Week 


Monday Signs of spring. 
Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday What does your mother do in spring? 


(House-cleaning.) 


Thursday How does the March wind help Mot! 


Nature in her house-cleaning? April showe:s? 
Have you seen any spring birds or flowe:s? 


Friday 
Tell about them. 


Third Week 


Monday The robin. 
Appearance, size, nesting place. 
made? 
Tuesday Robin. Characteristics. Food. 
Wednesday Care of the baby robins. 
Thursday Bluebird. Color, size, appearance. 


How is the nes 


Friday Continuestudy ofthe bluebird. Food. Ne-t 


Fourth Week 


Monday Bluebird. Compare with robin. 
Tuesday Red-headed woodpecker. 
Color, size, appearance. 
Wednesday Red-headed woodpecker. 
Characteristics. Nest. 
Thursday Red-headed woodpecker. 
Food. Enemies. 
Friday Comparison of robin, bluebird and 1 
* headed woodpecker. 


DRAWING 


First Week 


Monday Paint a daffodil. 
Tuesday Repeat above lesson. 


Wednesday Landscape. Paint blue sky and brow: 


field. Cut a picture of a child from a fashio 


plate and paste in the foreground. 
Thursday Paint a red wheelbarrow. 
Friday Paint a boy pushing a wheelbarrow. 


Second Week 


Monday. Pencil drawing of a cup and saucer. 
Tuesday Give each child a pattern of a paper do 


Fold a sheet of drawing paper in such a mann:r 


that six dolls may be cut out, with hands joinin 


Wednesday Paint dresses of the above dolls in the 


colors of the rainbow; one in blue, onein green, et 
Thursday Paint a bluebird. 
Friday Paint a robin. 


Third Week 


Monday Paper cutting of rubbers and umbrell: 
Tuesday Paint a bird house. 


Wednesday Landscape. Paint a blue sky and gre: 


field with bird house on a pole; also birds flyin : 


near. 
Thursday Construct a bird house. 
Friday Complete above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Landscape. Light blue sky, darker blu 


sea, green hill. Sail-boat on water. 

Tuesday A tulip transparency. Cut out a tulip fro: 
the center of a piece of drawing paper, leavin 
the frame intact. Cover the opening with colore 
tissue paper, using red for the flower and gree 
for the stem and leaves. Hold to the light. 

Wednesday Complete above. 
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z School News 


E. V. Leighton 
A “Cotp Arr” ScHoor 


An interesting modification of the 
“Fresh Air” school idea is reported from 
Philadelphia. Communities where the 
authorities shy at tearing out the walls of 
school-rooms to make “Fresh Air” schools, 
may be willing to follow the Philadelphia 
experimenters. There they opened the 
windows, top and bottom and turned off 
all the heat except on days when the 
temperature fell below 45 degrees. Of 
course the children were clothed accord- 
ingly. ‘Reports say that the group in 
this room were compared with groups 
similar in physique and capability who 
were working in rooms under ordinary 
temperature, and it was found that the 
children in the cold air room made greater 
increases in weight and were more alert 
and more interested in their work. 


Tue “ TEACHER PROBLEM” IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Communities trying to provide voca- 
tional education are confronted with a 
scarcity of teachers. The -writer has 
heard leading exponents of the vocational 
and industrial school say that there is no 
real ground for such statements—that 
there are plenty of teachers. But the 
experience of those seeking such teachers 
does not bear out this optimistic attitude. 

Dr. David Snedden does not share this 
idea. Before the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Massachusetts Legislature he 
said that the chief difficulty encountered 
in vocational education Jay in the fact 
that although the teachers know their 
subjects thoroughly they do not know 
how to impart that knowledge to their 
pupils. He asked for an appropriation 
of $2500 for the purpose of training these 
teachers in evening classes at the largest 
industrial schools in the State. He also 
asked that any city or town be allowed 
to establish such classes with the approval 
of the board. 


GERMANY OFFERS TO TRAIN TWENTY- 
FIVE TEACHERS 

The United States Bureau of Education 
and the school authorities of Munich have 
entered into an arrangement whereby 
twenty-five American manual training 
teachers may enter the Munich system 
as student teachers in April continuing 
until July and receive the training given 
those preparing to teach in the far-famed 
industrial school of Munich. 
_ Courses in forging, goldsmithing, work 
in copper, bookbinding, printing, litho- 
graphing, glass painting, decorating, cab- 
inet making, and fine mechanics. Students 
who pay for materials may keep what 
they make. The usual German school 
fees which come to about two dollars a 
month, will be charged. This is a splendid 
opportunity since the invitation is official 
and Munich schools are world leaders. 

Dr. Claxton says that Communities 
would be justified in giving teachers leave 
of absence and paying their expenses 
for the trip. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 
A bill in the Mississippi Legislature 
and already passed by the House of 
Representatives increases the school tax 


from something over $1.90 to $2.25 per 
capita. : 





EUROPE—1914—72 Days Tour—$495 





A small select party of refined people for intelligent sight-seeing. Excellent Accommodations, 


Expert Leadership, Highly Educational, Unique Plans. 
Lawrence Route, and patrons may take the Thousand Islands trip if they so desire. 
reservations, First Cabin, on the “‘ Hesperian” of the popular Allen Line. 


We travel the picturesque St. 
Choice 
Return passage by 


the one class steamer ‘‘ La Touraine’’ of the French Line from Havre to New York. 
Note what we include and compare this with any $600 Tour, and yet our price is absolutely 


inclusive. 


We visit Scotland, England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy (including Naples, 


Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Capri), and France. 


Illustrated Itinerary sent FREE on request. 


Personally Conducted by Mr. C. E. Douglass, Manager of the 
National Art Supply Co., 363 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 





THAT WILL 


BOOK HELP YOU 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech in Primary Grades. 


By Myra KING 
Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. 
The words of a game which one has played 
repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mis- 
takes are by means of these games repeated 
and repeated in correct form so successfully 
in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to 
impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore 


STORY PLAYS FOR 
LITTLE ONES 


A Hanp Book ror TEACHERS 
By Emm M. Macurre, B. Ped. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth. 
50 cents 
These “Story Plays” have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action 
for the imagination by allowing the child to 
impersonate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


First Term Seconp Term Tuirp TERM 
By Erta Merrick GRAVES 


Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades”’ 


Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 


Vol. I—First Term For September, Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

Vol. I1—Second Term For January, Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Vol. 111 — Third Term For April, May and 
June. 

The author in this work carries the spirit 
of the Kindergarten into the daily program, 
bringing primary teacher and Kindergarten 
into intelligent co-operation. 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use 
of “gifts” materials in the primary, and the 
sequences must be carefully worked out to 
develop number, form, rhythm, balance, color, 
harmonies and illustrative work. 


128 pages. Price, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES 


Should be CAREFULLY 
LAIRD & LEE’S 


Webster’s New Standard 
Dictionaries 








selected 


Our publications offer any number of 
advantages. . 

We offer for your consideration 12 
points of superiority which distinguish 
our dictionaries. 

1. Clearer Definitions. 

2. More New Words. 

3. More Synonyms and Antonyms. 

4. More Pages and Illustrations. 

5. Fuller Etymologies. 

6. Each word phonetically re-spelled. 

7. Boldface Type that saves the stu- 
dents’ eyes. 

8. More nearly conform to diacritical 
markings of text books. 

9. More Defined Words. 

10. More Special Educational Features. 

11. Later Copyrights. 

12. LOWER PRICES. 

Every teacher and Superintendent 
should know this superb series. Our 
Dictionaries are indispensable for School 
Libraries. Write for FREE booklet, 
“Key to successful Dictionary Work.” 


LAIRD & LEE, PUBLISHERS 


(INCORPORATED ) 
1733-4 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take orders for Primary Epvucation and 
PopuLaR Epvucator at your local teachers’ 
meeting and adjoining counties, in Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana. 














It is no experiment. Success comes to all 
energetic, honest, earnest-working representa- 
tives, therefore, do not apply unless you have 
above qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and will agree to represent PRIMARY 
EpucaTion and PopuLtarR Epvucator ex- 
clusively, in territory assigned to you. 


Previous experience not necessary. We 


will help you to succeed. Send your appli- 
cation today. 


E. S. SMITH 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Thursday Large painting of a single dandelion. 

Friday Paint a dandelion plant showing leaves and 
flowers. 

SEAT WorkK 
First Week 

Monday 
does. 

Tuesday Give each child an envelope containing eight 
printed words and the same words in script. 
Match. 

Wednesday With letter boxes, make the entire 
alphabet in correct order. 

Thursday Paper cuttings of carpenter’s tools. 

Friday Color a hektographed picture of a boy making 
a garden. 


Second Week 

Monday Give each child an oblong pattern, about 
2 x 3 inches. Trace around. Cut out oblongs 
and place lentils upon them to form dominoes. 

Tuesday Stick laying. Make an original border. 

Wednesday Trace six oblongs on a sheet of paper. 
Color each oblong one of the rainbow colors. 

Thursday Give each child a pattern of a bird. Let 
him trace birds on a large sheet of paper. With 
letters of the alphabet make the word “bird” on 
each picture. 

Friday Give each child a pattern of a fish. Proceed 
as with the bird. 

Third Week 

Monday 
days. 

Tuesday String beads in some dictated order, as, 
two red, three white, five blue, etc. 

Wednesday Write each child’s given name upon his 
desk. Outline with seeds. 

Thursday Trace three circles. Inscribe a triangle. 
Color, using two harmonizing colors. 

Friday Prick an outlined picture. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Draw pictures of six things you see in the 
school-room. 

Tuesday Give each child a page of some old magazine. 
Cut out all four-letter words. 

Wednesday Draw pictures of eight things you like 
to eat. 

Thursday With lentils make pictures of four round 
things and four square things. 

Friday Color a hektographed picture of fruit. 


Paper cutting illustrating what the wind 


Draw pictures of what you can see on rainy 


ARITHMETIC 
lirst Week 
Monday Teach combinations making 6. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Simple problems involving the above 
combinations. 
Friday 
Second Week 
Monday Number game. 
“T am thinking of two numbers that make 6.” 
“Are they 4 and 2?” 
“No, they are not 4 and 2.” 
“ Are they 5 and 1? ” 
“Yes, they are 5 + 1.” 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Print combinations making 6 on um- 
brella shaped cards. Let each child in turn draw 
a card and see how many can keep out of the rain. 
(Know the combination.) 
Thursday Subtractions from 6. Objects. 
Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 
Monday Simple problems involving subtractions from 
6. 


Use objects. 


Same. 
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Tuesday Pupils make original problems involving 
the above. ; 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Number game. 
“T am thinking of a number.” 
“Ts it 6 — 1?” 
“No, it is not 5.” 
“Ts it 6 — 3?” 
“Yes, it is 3.” 
Friday Same as above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Combinations making 7. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Problems involving above. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Subtractions from 7. 


Use objects. 


Use objects. 


Music 
First Week 
Monday Teach by rote an Arbor Day song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Teach a bird song. 
Friday Continue above. 


Second Week 
Monday Teach a song of the rain. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Teach a boat song. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 
Monday Teach a sunshine song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Robin song by rote. 
Friday Same as above. 


Fourth Week 

Monday A flower song by rote. 

Have much singing with “loo” to get sweet head 
tones. 

Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Another flower song by rote. 

Thursday Same as above. 

Friday Sing phrases of April songs with “loo.” 
Pupils sing the words belonging to those phrase- 
This is fine ear training. 


WRITING 
First Week 
Monday Word “Roll.” 
Tuesday Word “Rover.” 
Wednesday Letter “G.” 
Thursday Word “Game.” 
Friday Word “Gate.” 


Second Week 
Monday Letter “H.” 
Tuesday Word “Helen.” 
Wednesday Word “Heed.” 
Thursday Letter “K.” 
Friday Word “Kate.” 


Third Week 
Monday Letter “P.” 
Tuesday Word “Plate.” — 
Wednesday Word “Play.” 
Thursday Letter “S.” 
Friday Word “Sale.” 


Fourth Week 
Monday Word “Sing.” 
Tuesday Letter “T.” 
Wednesday Word “Time.” 
Thursday Letter “W.” 
Friday Word “Write.” 
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School News 
E. V. Leighton 
Tomato AND CorN CLUBS 


Southern papers are lauding the suc- 
cessful results of tomato and corn clubs. 
It is generally believed that the beneficent 
results extend beyond the eager boys 
and girls and that the enthusiasm spreads 
and the knowledge of intensive cultivation 
will awaken whole farming communities, 
while at the same time making it possible 
for the boy and girl to earn money with- 
out leaving home. 


Domestic EpucATION IN NEW ORLEANS 


The School Board of New Orleans were 
surprised to note that traini g in the 
domestic arts in schools was spoken of 
as a new thing by one of the newspapers. 
A member of the Board took occasion to 
explain that such training had been given 
in New Orleans schools for some time. 
Cooking, household management, and 
sewing classes have been successfully 
conducted. For last graduation the girls 
made their own dresses at a cost of from 
$1 to $1.75. 

The newspaper in question is not to 
blame for not knowing that domestic 
science was taught. School Boards gen- 
erally have failed to realize what active 
wide-awake newspapers can be in edu- 
cating the community. In fact, it is 
hard to see how any school system could 
attain any degree of success if the news- 
papers failed to support it. 

There is a large body of school board 
information which is legitimate school 
news and in progressive communities this 
is given out to the papers. New York 
is even now considering appointing a new 
official whose real duties will be largely 
those of “publicity agent,” although the 
official title will not so read. . 


Tue Praycrounp VERSUS THE POLICE 
Court 

Twelve thousand children are yearly 
arrested in New York City. The People’s 
Institute have recently conducted an 
investigation “from the inside” as to the 
causes of this alarming fact. The in- 
vestigator lived in the crowded districts 
as one of the people and was able to get 
reliable information such as no “uplift” 
worker, known as such, could possibly 
obtain. 

It was found that the crimes for which 
children were arrested, were all either play 
or arose from the desire to play or were 
the result of misdirected energy that 
might have been used in play. 

When we remember that a boy’s normal 
desire to play ball becomes a misdemeanor 
because he has no. place to play but in 
the streets, that some of the crimes were 
looting peddlers’ wagons in the same spirit 
that makes such entertaining reading 
when we read that country boys raided 
orchards years ago, we realize that not 
all these boys are the “born criminals” 
their probable future career will indicate. 

In an endeavor to help in some degree 
to solve the play question in the congested 
district, New York City has opened after 
school playgrounds. For the week end- 
ing February 13, there was an attendance 
ot 91,004 children. Of this number 
86,211 were boys. This attendance was 
for four afternoons only. It is an indi- 
cation of the need which is being met by 
opening still other school grounds as after 
school play centers. 





6.000 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We want 5.000 teachers each to order a set of 


THE NEW 
AUGSBURG DRAWING TEXTS 


8 VOLUMES 








You will not regret it. You cannot invest 
$3.00 to better advantage. You would not hesi- 
tate to invest $3.00 if you thought it would 
increase your salary $5.00 per month, and it 
may do even more. It has done so for others. 


Order to-day. 








Business men to whom it means Dollars know cheir 


practical value. 
The Secretary of the 
MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP CO., 
Burra.o, N. Y.., 
one of the largest, if not the largest, Map Publishers and 
Art Lithographers in the country, writes: 

“We bought several sets of Augsburg’s Drawing Books and put 
them up in special leather covers, with names stamped on in gold, presenting 
these books, with our holiday compliments, to our salesmen. Our ex- 
perience has been that a salesman can often Cfse a job by sketching on 


the prospect’s premises, and we are using these books to help our men 
learn to be better artists on freehand sketch work.” 


Educational Publishing Co., 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, I11.13 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which send me a 
set of ‘‘The New Augsburg Drawing Texts,'' 


, 


and please tell me how I myself to 
teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and 
books, I am to have the $3.00 refunded, 


providing I return the books within ten days. 
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Editor’s Page 


For Civic Centers 


A very helpful pamphlet has been prepared by L. J. 
Harrigan, State Supervisor of Rural Elementary Schools 
of West Virginia. It contains suggestions and programs 
for community social gatherings to be held at rural school 
houses. Many teachers, especially the young and en- 
thusiastic, would like to undertake such community meet- 
ings if they only knew how to go about it. This pam- 
phlet is for such as they. Here is a suggested program 
for an evening, the subject of which is Local History. 
It may easily be seen how every one in the town could 
contribute something to the evening. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1 Both parents and pupils should have places on this program. 
The work by the children may take the form of a paper and may be 
counted as composition work in their regular classes. 

2 See that no specially important events of local history are 
omitted from the program. 

3 See to it that the program does not dwell too much on the 
history of a single family unless its importance justifies such prom- 
inence. 

4 Any specially good papers by the pupils should be sent to the 
county papers for publication. 

5 Be careful not to let this program stir up any bitterness in 
the community, such as dispute over some event connected with the 
civil war. 

THE PROGRAM 
Song, led by school choir. 
Devotional exercises. 
The first settler and his times. 
The oldest church in the community. 
Our first school-house. 
How we have grown educationally. 
Song, led by schoo choir. 
Farming today and farming forty years ago. 
Introduction of improved farming machinery. 
Introduction of improved live stock into the community. 
Successful men who were reared in this community. 
Song, led by school choir. 


i 
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That Boston’s effort to so simplify the course of study 
in elementary schools as to make the essentials more em- 
phatic, and remove some burden from the teacher, without 
deducting anything from the course, will be watched with 
the greatest interest, goes without saying. Some skeptics 
have already prophesied that the results will be to increase 
rather than to diminish the teacher’s duties. At all events, 
it shows that we are awakening to the necessity of de- 
manding more concentrated activity from our children, 
even at the expense of curtailing the curriculum. It 
reassures us that the old virtues, concentration, initiative, 
devotion to duty, are still the ideals toward which most 
of us are working, however devious our ways. And some 
of us need reassurance when we read such utterances as 
these: “Mr. Edison is coming to the rescue of Tony,” says 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey. (Tony is a boy who does not like 
school as it is at present organized.) “He will take him 
away from me, and put him in a school that is not a school 
at all, but just one big game — just one round of joy, of 
play, ‘of gladness, of knowledge, of sunshine, warming the 
cells in Tony’s head until they all open up as flowers do. 
There will be something moving, something doing at that 
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school all the time, just as there is when Tony goes do. 
to the tracks to see the engines. When I tell him ab it 
it, Tony shouts, ‘Hooray for Mr. Edison!’ right in front 
of the battery, just as he used to say, ‘to h—1 wid de cop’” 

An exaggerated statement of the case, no doubt, you \ ill 
say. But is it? Aren’t we all trying to have just exac‘! 
this kind of school? The only obstacle is that we cannot ail 
afford to invoke the aid of Mr. Edison and other wonder 
workers, so our ability to provide “something doing all the 
time” is still somewhat limited. Now while we cannot 
and do not want to revert to ancient methods of teaching, 
we are still convinced that not “something doing all] the 
time,” but Tony doing something all the time, ought to be 
the teacher’s aim. And it will be better for Tony, too, even 
if he does not*feel so much like shouting, “Hooray!’’ before 
the battery. 





A Miniature Colony School 


Making the school grounds a miniature colony, with the 
pupils busily engaged in all kinds of productive occupa- 
tions, is the device of the Birley House School, an open-air 
school i in England, as described in a bulletin just issued by 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

Various minerals—coal, iron ore, copper ore, lead ore, 
and gold quartz are buried in different parts of the school 
garden, and the children go out “prospecting” for them. 
The finders become captains.of industry. To work the 
mines the captains of industry engage laborers at the labor 
exchange, which is managed by one of the pupils. Boring 
is then proceeded with, shafts are sunk, winding apparatus 
is constructed, and the mineral is brought to the surf 

Here arises the need of coal, and a system of transporta- 
tion in the form of a miniature railway is organized, /ur- 
naces are set up, factories are planned, the possible mark ts 
for the product are considered, and the importance «/ a 
merchant marine is recognized. 

In close connection with the industrial side of the coloni- 
zation scheme the agricultural plan is developed. A portion 
of the garden is cleared, a miniature farm of six fields 1s 
prepared, and the different methods of fencing are app!icd 
to these fields. The ground is plowed and crops are sown 
in rotation — wheat, potatoes, barley, oats, clover, «»d 
cabbage. A thatched log hut is built and furnished ‘o 
serve as a homestead for the farmers, and the necessiry 
outbuildings — barn, stable, wagon shed, pigsty, pou! iry 
house, and dog kennel—are built around it. 

All the school work is done in close relation to ‘) 
community activities. Practice in woodwork and carpen 
is obtained by making a rabbit warren, an aviary, ins 
cases, garden frames, cases for weather instruments, © c- 
The use of “puddling” clay and the mixing of concr 
and cement are illustrated by constructing a pond, drain- 
pipes, and other mason work. There is practical arithme''c 
in the measurement of lengths and distances, in estimating 
costs and quantities, in finding heights by means of sim| 
instruments, in making records of rainfall, barometer, 
thermometer, sunshine, etc., and in other calculations 'e- 
quired in garden and manual work. 
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SUITABLE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Without doubt there is a most favorable period in every child’s life for the reading of 


each book. 
power. 


If offered to him at just the right age, it appeals to his nature with peculiar 
There would be a wonderful economy of effort if the books selected for children were 


given them at this favorable time.—Dr. Frank McMurry. 





FOR CHILDREN OF 6 YEARS 
Eureka Primer “tory of Hiawatha 


.30 The Story of Ulysses 


The Three Bears .30 Legends of Springtime 
Three Little Kittens 30 ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. II. ......... 


Zsop’s Fables. Vol. I. .40 Out Doors 


Some of Our Friends 40 Nature Stories for Youngest Read- 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles .. .40 


Little Folk’s Primer .30 Introduction to Leaves from Nature 
Good Time Primer .30 Buds, Stems, and Roots.......... 


Flower Friends 


FOR CHILDREN OF 7 YEARS 


Bow-wow and Mew-mew 30 
Puss in Boots 30 
Jack and the Bean Stalk 30 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Jack the Giant Killer 
Dame Wiggins of Lee 
The Cat School 
The Nixie Well 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller 
What the Pictures’Say 
Stories of Famous Pictures ‘ 
Children of the Wigwam ‘ d 
Around the Year with the Little i 
Bennetts ‘ = 
Boyhood of Famous Americans.... —. = 
Stories of the United States for 
Youngest Readers 


each 


Grimm,s Fairy Tales 
Stories of Great Men 
“ 


Stories of the Red Children 


Stories from Birdland. Vols. I., IL., 


ee 


FOR CHILDREN OF 8 YEARS 


In Mythland. Vols.I.,II.,each .. $0.40 Aunt May’s Bird Talk — 
World History in Myth and Legend AQ Leaves from Nature. Vol. II. 


* Our Authors 
“ American Pioneers AO Kingsley’s Water Babies 

* Great Inventors 40 Children of the Palm Lands 
“ Colonial Children .60 Home Geography 

Our Country. 


Stories of Garden and Field 

Adventures ofa Brownie 

Black Beauty 

Leaves from Nature. 

A Dog of Flanders 

Geography for Young Folks 

Aunt Martha’s Corner;Cupboard .. 

Through the Looking Glass 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland . 

The Child of Urbino; the Story of 
Raphael 

Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks . . 

Swiss Family Robinson 


FOR CHILDREN OF 9 YEARS 
American History Stories. Vol.I . $0. 
Hiawatha, the Indian P 
Stories of King Arthur 


SSS subeeekes 


Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Read- 
ers poesieesres 


Sess 


"50 Little Flower Folks. Vols. I., IL., _ 
40 each 
.40 Stories from Animal Land 


SSesus 


Vols. I., IL., Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe .... 
40 Gulliver’s Travels. (Edited for 


40 Children) 


= 





FREE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Can Any More be Done in Your District to Encourage and 
Maintain the School Library? 


Have you taken care that the books in the library are 
within the comprehension of the pupils? Do they interest 
and instruct along proper educational lines? Do they 
supplement the regular school work? 

In other words, is the library a practical, helpful part of 
the equipment of the school? 

IN MANY:STATES LAWS HAVE BEEN ENACTED PROVIDING 
FOR AN ANNUAL STATE APPROPRIATION OF FROM $5 To $20 
TO BE GIVEN TO EACH DISTRICT, TOWARD ESTABLISHING 
OR INCREASING THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Is your state among the number? 

Have you talken steps to secure your share of this money 
for your school? 


How You Can Raise Your Share of the Libr; Money 
Provided No Money was Voted by the School Officials. 


Our Certificate Method 


The “HawtTHorne Liprary CertiFicaTes” which we 
send you (FREE) can be placed in the hands of your pupils, 
each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscrip- 
tions for his school library. Some pupils will dispose of 
only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or 
fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that the entire 
amount, $5.00 to $10.00, was raised in two hours by this 
method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect such ex- 
cellent results as this; the average time being from four 
to ten days. 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription 


and his name is written in the blank space left for that 
purpose on the certificate and signed by the pupil. 

This also will have a good effect on the pupil, making him 
feel that he is an important factor in securing a library 
for his school, and thereby stimulating interest in the 
matter. 


What Hundreds Tell Us 
Meets the Demands of the Schools for Supplementary Read- 
ing as Well as Books for Home Reading. 

The Hawthorne School Library purchased by our school 
meets every demand for supplementary work in the school, 
containing books for each grade and on nearly every sub- 
ject taught in the schools of to-day. It has cultivated a 
taste for a better class of reading in some of the homes, as 
well as among the pupils. I heartily recommend it to all 
teachers and school officers. ; . 

We purchased ours by the certificate plan, selling most 
of the certificates during vacation in March. The pupils 
are already planning to buy more of the books. The library 
case isa little beauty for the price. 

Mrs. VIOLA FarLow, Spring Hill, Ill. 


You can secure a school library just as easily if you will but 
make a start 


DO IT NOW! 

REMEMBER: You are under no obligation or do not 
enter into any contract to order a library 
unless you succeed in disposing of these 
certificates. Less than 1% of those who 
iry to secure a library by this method are 
unsuccessful and return the certificates 
to us. 





Send for Certificates to-day 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8457 Prairie Avenuc 
CBICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORE 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 
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Teaching Care of the Teeth 
Requires Teaching Discrimination 


OME dentifrices are safe—some unfortunately are not. For the sake of your 
pupils be sure they use a safe one. 

Whether or not you have made use (of the Colgate helps that we have offered to 

teachers—at any rate you will be interested in a difference in base which applies 

to many of the various dentifrices on the market. — 


The illustration above shows a comparison at equal magnification of ordinary 
precipitated chalk, a widely used base, with that used in 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Danger and safety are here clearly differentiated — 
on the one hand, sharp hard crystals that cut and 
scratch —on the other hand, rounded particles 
that clean thoroughly but cannot scratch. Colgate 
& Company alone of all dentifrice manufacturers 


satisfied to use as a base. Only enough, however, 
of this basic material is made by Colgate & Com- 
pany for use in their own dentifrices. 


Send for a copy c‘ the booklet, “Oral Hygiene” — 


(so i - as we know) make their own base. This 
they do because even with the best facilities for 
purchasing they could not buy a chalk they were 


199 Fulton Street, New York 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 
Number of Scholars 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 


or better yet, fill out. the coupon and get the 
Colgate Educational material which we supply. 
There is no charge whatever—and once yeu 
have instilled the tooth brush habit you willl 
notice—as hundreds of teachers have writtem 
us — that better health, better work and better 
discipline soon follow. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


COLGATE & CQ. 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 





